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PREFACE 


The story of the Old Santa Fe Trail, so truthfully recalled by Colonel Henry Inman, 
ex-officer of the old Regular Army, in these pages, is a most thrilling one. The vast 
area through which the famous highway ran is still imperfectly known to most people 
as "The West"; a designation once appropriate, but hardly applicable now; for in 
these days of easy communication the real trail region is not so far removed from 
New York as Buffalo was seventy years ago. 


At the commencement of the "commerce of the prairies," in the early portion of the 
century, the Old Trail was the arena of almost constant sanguinary struggles between 
the wily nomads of the desert and the hardy white pioneers, whose eventful lives 
made the civilization of the vast interior region of our continent possible. Their 
daring compelled its development, which has resulted in the genesis of great states 
and large cities. Their hardships gave birth to the American homestead; their 
determined will was the factor of possible achievements, the most remarkable and 
important of modern times. 


When the famous highway was established across the great plains as a line of 
communication to the shores of the blue Pacific, the only method of travel was by the 
slow freight caravan drawn by patient oxen, or the lumbering stage coach with its 
complement of four or six mules. There was ever to be feared an attack by those 
devils of the desert, the Cheyennes, Comanches, and Kiowas. Along its whole route 
the remains of men, animals, and the wrecks of camps and wagons, told a story of 
suffering, robbery, and outrage more impressive than any language. Now the tourist 
or business man makes the journey in palace cars, and there is nothing to remind him 
of the danger or desolation of Border days; on every hand are the evidences of a 
powerful and advanced civilization. 


It is fortunate that one is left to tell some of its story who was a living actor and had 
personal knowledge of many of the thrilling scenes that were enacted along the line of 
the great route. He was familiar with all the famous men, both white and Indian, 
whose lives have made the story of the Trail, his own sojourn on the plains and in the 
Rocky Mountains extending over a period of nearly forty years. 


The Old Trail has more than common interest for me, and I gladly record here my 
indorsement of the faithful record, compiled by a brave soldier, old comrade, and 
friend, Henry Inman. 


W. F. Cody, "Buffalo Bill." 
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CHAPTER I. - UNDER THE SPANIARDS 


The Santa Fe of the purely Mexican occupation, long before the days of New Mexico's 
acquisition by the United States, and the Santa Fe of to-day are widely in contrast. I 
cannot do better, perhaps, in attempting to show what it was under the old regime, 
than to quote what some traveller in the early 30's wrote for a New York leading 
newspaper. He said:— To dignify such a collection of mud hovels with the name of 
"City," would be a keen irony; not greater, however, than is the name with which its 
Padres have baptized it. 


To call a place with its moral character, a very Sodom in iniquity, "Holy Faith," is 
scarcely a venial sin; it deserves Purgatory at least. Its health is the best in the coun- 
try, which is the first, second and third recommendation of New Mexico by its great- 
est admirers. It is a small town of about two thousand inhabitants, crowded up 
against the mountains, at the end of a little valley through which runs a mountain 
stream of the same name tributary to the Rio Grande. It has a public square in the 
centre, a Palace and an Alameda; as all Spanish Roman Catholic towns have. It is 
true its Plaza, or Public Square, is unfenced and uncared for, without trees or grass. 
The Palace is nothing more than the biggest mud-house in the town, and the 
churches, too, are unsightly piles of the same material, and the Alameda is on top of 
a sand hill. Yet they have in Santa Fe all the parts and parcels of a regal city and a 
Bishopric. The Bishop has a palace also; the only two-storied shingle-roofed house in 
the place. There is one public house set apart for eating, drinking and gambling; for 
be it known that gambling is here authorized by law. Hence it is as respectable to 
keep a gambling house, as it is to sell rum in New Jersey; it is a lawful business, and 
being lawful, and consequently respectable and a man's right, why should not men 
gamble? And gamble they do. The Generals and the Colonels and the Majors and the 
Captains gamble. The judges and the lawyers and the doctors and the priests gamble; 
and there are gentlemen gamblers by profession! You will see squads of poor peons 
daily, men, women and boys, sitting on the ground around a deck of cards in the Pub- 
lic Square, gambling for the smallest stakes. 


The stores of the town generally front on the Public Square. Of these there are a 
dozen, more or less, of respectable size, and most of them are kept by others than 
Mexicans. The business of the place is considerable, many of the merchants here be- 
ing wholesale dealers for the vast territory tributary. It is supposed that about 
$750,000 worth of goods will be brought to this place this year, and there may be 
$250,000 worth imported directly from the United States. 


In the money market there is nothing less than a five-cent piece. You cannot pur- 
chase anything for less than five cents. In trade they reckon ten cents the eighth of a 
dollar. If you purchase nominally a dollar's worth of an article, you can pay for it in 
eight ten-cent pieces; and if you give a dollar, you receive no change. In changing a 
dollar for you, you would get but eight ten-cent pieces for it. Yet, although dirty and 
unkempt, and swarming with hungry dogs, it has the charm of foreign flavour, and 
like San Antonio retains some portion of the grace which long lingered about it, if in- 
deed it ever forsakes the spot where Spain held rule for centuries, and the soft sylla- 
bles of the Spanish language are yet heard. which was a description of the "drowsy old 
town" of Santa Fe, sixty-five years ago. 


It is claimed, on what is deemed very authentic data by some, that Santa Fe is really 
the oldest settled town in the United States. St. Augustine, Florida, was established in 
1565 and was unquestionably conceded the honour of antiquity until the acquisition 
of New Mexico by the Guadalupe-Hidalgo treaty. Then, of course, Santa Fe steps into 
the arena and carries off the laurels. This claim of precedence for Santa Fe is based 
upon the statement (whether historically correct or not is a question) that when the 
Spaniards first entered the region from the southern portion of Mexico, about 1542, 
they found a very large Pueblo town on the present site of Santa Fe, and that its prior 
existence extended far back into the vanished centuries. Between 1605 and 1616 was 
founded the Villa of Santa Fe, or San Francisco de la Santa Fe. "Villa," or village, was 
an honorary title, always authorized and proclaimed by the king. Bancroft says that it 
was first officially mentioned on the 3d of January, 1617. 


The impolitic zeal of the Catholic monks gradually invoked the spirit of hatred and re- 
sulted in a rebellion that drove the Spaniards, in 1680, from the country. The large 
number of priests who were left in the midst of the natives met with horrible fates. 
For twelve years, although many abortive attempts were made to recapture the coun- 
try, the Pueblos were left in possession. On the 16th of October, 1693, the victorious 
Spaniards at last entered Santa Fe, bearing the same banner which had been carried 
by Onate when he entered the city just a century before. The conqueror this time was 
Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan, whom the viceroy of New Spain had appointed 
governor in the spring of 1692, with the avowed purpose of having New Mexico re- 
conquered as speedily as possible. Thus it will be seen that the quaint old city has 
been the scene of many important historical events. 


In contradistinction to the quiet, sleepy old Santa Fe of half a century ago, it now 
presents all the vigour, intelligence, and bustling progressiveness of the average 
American city of to-day, yet still smacks of that ancient Spanish regime, which gives it 
a charm that only its blended European and Indian civilization could make possible 
after its amalgamation with the United States. The tourist will no longer find a 
drowsy old town, and the Plaza is no longer unfenced and uncared for. A beautiful 
park of trees is surrounded by low palings, and inside the shady enclosure, under a 
group of large cottonwoods, is a cenotaph erected to the memory of the Territory's 
gallant soldiers who fell in the shock of battle to save New Mexico to the Union in 
1862, and conspicuous among the names carved on the enduring native rock is that of 
Kit Carson—prince of frontiersmen, and one of Nature's noblemen. 


As may be imagined, great excitement always prevailed whenever a caravan of goods 
arrived in Santa Fe. Particularly was this the case among the feminine portion of the 
community. The quaint old town turned out its mixed population en masse the mo- 
ment the shouts went up that the train was in sight. There is nothing there to-day 
comparable to the anxious looks of the masses as they watched the heavily freighted 
wagons rolling into the town, the teamsters dust-begrimed, and the mules making the 
place hideous with their discordant braying as they knew that their long journey was 
ended and rest awaited them. The importing merchants were obliged to turn over to 
the custom house officials five hundred dollars for every wagon-load, great or small; 
and no matter what the intrinsic value of the goods might be, salt or silk, velvets or 
sugar, it was all the same. The nefarious duty had to be paid before a penny's worth 
could be transferred to their counters. 
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Upon the arrival of a caravan in the days of the sleepy regime under Mexican control, 
the people did everything in their power to make the time pass pleasantly for every 
one connected with it during their sojourn. Bailes, or fandangoes, as the dancing par- 
ties were called by the natives, were given nightly. 


The New Mexicans, both men and women, had a great fondness for jewelry, dress, 
and amusements; of the latter, the fandango was the principal, which was held in the 
most fashionable place of resort, where every belle and beauty in the town presented 
herself, attired in the most costly manner, and displaying her jewelled ornaments to 
the best advantage. There was very little order maintained at these fandangoes, and 
still less attention paid to the rules of etiquette. A kind of swinging, gallopade waltz 
was the favourite dance. Such familiarity of position as was indulged in would be re- 
pugnant to the refined rules of polite society in the eastern cities; but with the New 
Mexicans, in those early times, nothing was considered to be a greater accomplish- 
ment than that of being able to go handsomely through all the mazes of their peculiar 
dance. 


There was one republican feature about the New Mexican fandango; it was that all 
classes, rich and poor alike, met and intermingled, as did the Romans at their Satur- 
nalia, upon terms of equality. Sumptuous repasts or collations were rarely ever pre- 
pared for those frolicsome gatherings, but there was always an abundance of confec- 
tionery, sweetmeats, and native wine. It cost very little for a man to attend one of the 
fandangoes in Santa Fe, but not to get away decently and sober. In that it resembled 
the descent of Aeneas to Pluto's realms; it was easy enough to get there, but when it 
returned, "revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, hic labor, hoc opus est." 


CHAPTER II. - LA LANDE AND PURSLEY 


In the beginning of the trade with New Mexico, the route across the great plains was 
directly west from the Missouri River to the mountains, thence south to Santa Fe by 
the circuitous trail from Taos. When the traffic assumed an importance demanding a 
more easy line of way, the road was changed, running along the left bank of the Ar- 
kansas River until that stream turned northwest, at which point it crossed the river, 
and continued southwest to the Raton Pass. 
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The Arkansas River at the fording of the Old Trail is not more than knee-deep at an 
ordinary stage of water, and its bottom is well paved with rounded pebbles of the 
primitive rock. A French creole, named La Lande, an agent of a merchant of 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, was the first American adventurer to enter into the uncertain 
channels of trade with the people. He began his adventurous journey across the vast 
wilderness, with no companions, in 1804; and following him the next year, James 
Pursley undertook the same pilgrimage. Pursley was so infatuated with the strange 
country he had travelled so far to reach, that he took up his abode in the quaint old 
town of Santa Fe where his subsequent life is lost sight of. La Lande became a pros- 
perous and wealthy man by means of money to which he had no right. 


To Captain Zebulon Pike is due the impetus which the trade with Santa Fe received. 
His 1806 expedition and report of the route was the incentive for commercial specu- 
lation. But restrictions by the Mexican government forced adventurers into possible 
confiscation of their wares, and resulted in disaster. Only a limited number succeded. 


Captain Ezekiel Williams tells a story of courage, endurance, and persistency. He set 
out from St. Louis in the late spring of 1807, to trap on the Upper Missouri and the 
waters of the Yellowstone, with a party of twenty men who had chosen him as their 
leader. After various incidents and adventures, all of the original party, except 
Williams and two others, were killed by the Indians. 


The three survivors were separated, and Captain Williams determined to take to the 
stream by canoe, and trap on his way toward the settlements, while his last two com- 
panions started for the Spanish country—that is, for the region of Santa Fe. The first 
canoe he made was of buffalo-skins. As this kind begins to leak and rot, he made an- 
other of cottonwood, as soon as he came to timber sufficiently large. Thus for hun- 
dreds of miles did this solitary trapper float down this unknown river. He travelled on 
toward the Missouri. Just as evening was coming on, he arrived at a cluster of three 
little log-cabins, and was received with genuine backwoods hospitality by the propri- 
etor, who had married an Osage squaw. Williams reached the agency at St. Louis, 
sold his furs there at a good price, and then started back to the Rocky Mountains on 
another trapping tour. 


(Note Summary) As Lewis and Clark were returning to St. Louis in 1806, they in- 
duced one of the Mandan chiefs to accompany them to that city and from there to 
Washington. In 1807 Ezekiel Williams was employed by the Government to escort 
the chief back to his tribe. Williams took with him twenty men, and after the chief 
had been safely conducted to the Mandan villages on the Missouri River, he went on 
up the river to the Blackfoot coun- 
try to hunt and trap. 


The men were divided into two 
parties of ten men each. Near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone one 
party was attacked by the Black- 
feet and five were killed. The five 
survivors then joined the other 
party and the fifteen turned south- 
ward to the country inhabited by 
the Crow Indians. 


One of the party, aman named 
Rose, remained with the Crows, 
and Williams and the others went 
on toward the southwest, aiming 
to get to California by way of the 
South Pass. On the headwaters of 
the North Platte they were at- 
tacked by a Crow war party and 
lost five men. The remaining nine 
cached the furs and went on to the 
South Platte. One by one they were 
cut off by the Comanche bands 
wandering over the plains, until only Williams, James Workman and Samuel 
Spencer were left. 


After many difficulties they reached the Arkansas River and passed down that 
stream into Kansas. In 1809 Williams returned with a party to the upper Platte and 
got the furs cached two years before, but they were in such a condition that they 
hardly repaid the expenses of the trip. 
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CHAPTER III. - EARLY TRADERS 


In 1812 Captain William Becknell, on a trading expedition to Comanche country in 
the summer of 1811, had done remarkably well, determined the next season to change 
his point to Santa Fe, and to sell out his stock to the New Mexicans. Successful in this, 
he returned to the Missouri River with a well-filled purse, and enthusiastic over the 
result of his excursion to the newly found market. 


Excited listeners invested five thousand dollars in merchandise and were eager to at- 
tempt with him the passage of the great plains. There were thirty men, and the 
amount of money in the undertaking was the largest that had yet been ventured. The 
little caravan was without incident, until it arrived at "The Caches" on the Upper Ar- 
kansas. There Becknell conceived the ridiculous idea of striking directly across the 
country for Santa Fe through a region absolutely unexplored. His excuse for this rash 
movement being that he desired to avoid the rough and circuitous mountain route he 
had travelled on his first trip to Taos. His abandoning the known for the unknown 
was severely punished, and his men suffered untold misery, barely escaping with 
their lives. Not having the remotest conception of the region through which their new 
trail was to lead them, they neglected to supply themselves with more than enough 
water to last a couple of days. At the end of that time they learned, too late, that they 
were in the midst of a desert, with all the tortures of thirst threatening them. Without 
a tree or a path to guide them, they took observations of the North Star and the unre- 
liable needle of an azimuth pocket-compass. In a short time both men and animals 
were in a mental condition bordering on distraction. To alleviate their acute torment, 
the dogs of the train were killed, and their blood, hot and sickening, eagerly swal- 
lowed; then the ears of the mules were cut off for the same purpose, but such a substi- 
tute for water only added to their sufferings. They would have perished had not a buf- 
falo bull suddenly appeared, to be immediately killed and the contents of his stomach 
swallowed. 
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They decided to retrace their steps to the Arkansas. Before they started on their re- 
treat, however, some of the strongest of the party followed the trail of the buffalo that 
had saved their lives to the river, where, filling all the canteens with pure water, they 
returned to their comrades, who were, after drinking, able to march slowly toward the 
Arkansas. Following that stream, they at last arrived at Taos, having experienced no 
further trouble, but missed the trail to Santa Fe, and had their journey greatly pro- 
longed by the foolish endeavour of the leader to make a short cut thither. 


The general character of the early trade with New Mexico was founded on the system 
of the wagon caravan. She depended upon the remote ports of old Mexico, whence 
was transported, on the backs of the burro and mule, all that was required. In 1824, 
wheeled wagons were introduced. It was eight years after James Pursley's pilgrimage 
before the trade with New Mexico attracted the attention of speculators and adven- 
turers. Messrs. McKnight, James Beard (Baird), and Samuel Chambers, with about a 
dozen comrades, started with a supply of goods and arrived safely at Santa Fe. Once 
under the jurisdiction of the Mexicans, however, their trouble began. All the party 
were arrested as spies, their wares confiscated, and themselves incarcerated at Chi- 
huahua, where the majority of them were kept for almost a decade. Beard and Cham- 
bers, having by some means escaped, returned to St. Louis in 1822, and, notwith- 
standing their dreadful experience, told of the prospects of the trade with the Mexi- 
cans in such glowing colours that they induced some individuals of small capital to fit 
out another expedition, with which they again set out for Santa Fe. 


(Note) John McKnight, brother of Robert McKnight, was murdered south of the Ar- 
kansas by Comanches in the winter of 1822. 


It was really too late in the season; they succeeded, however, in reaching the crossing 
of the Arkansas without any difficulty, but there a violent snowstorm overtook them 
and they were compelled to halt, as it was impossible to proceed in the face of the 
blinding blizzard. On Chouteau's Island, not far from where the town of Cimarron, 
they were obliged to remain for more than three months, during which time most of 
their animals died for want of food and from the severe cold. When the weather had 
moderated sufficiently to allow them to proceed, they had no transportation for their 
goods and were compelled to hide them in pits dug in the earth, after the manner of 
the old French voyageurs. This method of secreting furs and valuables of every char- 
acter is called caching, from the French word "to hide." After caching their goods, 
Beard and the party went on to Taos, where they bought mules, and returning to their 
caches transported their contents to their market. 


The immense profit upon merchandise transported across the dangerous Santa Fe 
Trail to the capital of New Mexico soon excited other merchants east of the Missouri. 
The commonest domestic cloth, manufactured from cotton, brought from two to 
three dollars a yard at Santa Fe. In 1824, Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, intro- 
duced a bill to appoint a commission to survey a road from the Missouri River to the 
boundary line of New Mexico, and thence on to Mexican territory. A mistake was 
made in supposing that the Osage Indians alone controlled the route. It was marked 
out as far as the Arkansas, by raised mounds; but travellers continued to use the old 
wagon trail, and as no negotiations had been entered into with the Comanches, 
Cheyennes, Pawnees, or Kiowas, these warlike tribes continued to harass the cara- 
vans when these arrived in the broad valley of the Arkansas. 
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The American fur trade was at its height at the time when the Santa Fe trade was be- 
ginning to be worthy of notice. The fur trade was in the hands of immensely wealthy 
companies, while that to Santa Fe was carried on by individuals with limited capital, 
purchasing goods in the Eastern markets, transporting to the Missouri River, where 
everything was packed on mules. But as soon as leading merchants invested their 
capital, about 1824, the trade grew into vast proportions, and wagons took the place 
of the mule. Later, oxen were substituted for mules, in being able to draw heavier 
loads than an equal number of mules, especially through sandy or muddy places. 


In 1829 the plains Indians became 
such a terror to the caravans that 
the United States government or- 
dered three companies of infantry 
and one of riflemen, under com- 
mand of Major Bennet Riley, to es- 
}cort the annual caravan, which 
that year started from the town of 
Franklin, Missouri, then the east- 
ern terminus of the Santa Fe trade, 
as far as Chouteau's Island, on the 
Arkansas, which marked the 
boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. The caravan 
started from the island across the 
dreary route unaccompanied by 
any troops, but had progressed 
Jonly a few miles when it was at- 
tacked by a band of Kiowas, then 
one of the most cruel and blood- 
thirsty tribes on the plains. 


(Note) The Kiowas kept up its reputation under the dreaded Satanta, until 1868, a 
period of forty years, when defeated by George Armstrong Custer. Satanta was its 
war chief, one of the most cruel the great plains ever produced. 


This escort, commanded by Major Bennett C. Riley, and another under Captain 
Clifton Wharton, composed of only sixty dragoons, the sole protection ever given by 
the government until 1843, when Captain Philip St. George Cooke again accompanied 
two large caravans to the same point on the Arkansas as did Major Riley fourteen 
years before. As the trade increased, the Comanches, Pawnees, and Arapahoes con- 
tinued to commit depredations, and it was firmly believed by many of the freighters 
that these Indians were incited by the Mexicans, who were always jealous of "Los 
Americanos.” When the party entered the desert, or Dry Route, the brave but too con- 
fident men discovered that the whole region was burnt up. They wandered on for sev- 
eral days, horrors of death by thirst constantly confronting them. Water must be had 
or they would all perish! At last Smith determined to follow the buffalo-trails, believ- 
ing that it would conduct him to water. He left the train alone; asked for no one to ac- 
company him. He walked on and on for miles, when, on ascending a little divide, he 
saw a stream in the valley beneath him. 
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It was the Cimarron, and he hurried toward it to quench his intolerable thirst. When 
he arrived at its bank, to his disappointment it was nothing but a bed of sand; the 
sometime clear running river was perfectly dry. Only for a moment was he staggered; 
he knew that many streams run their waters under the ground at a short distance 
from the surface, and in a moment he was on his knees digging vigorously in the soft 
sand. Soon the coveted fluid began to filter upwards into the little excavation he had 
made. He stooped to drink, and in the next second a dozen arrows from an ambushed 
band of Comanches entered his body. He did not die at once, however; it is related by 
the Indians themselves that he killed two of their number before death laid him low. 
Captain Sublette and Smith's other comrades did not know what had become of him 
until some Mexican traders told them of the murder. 


The commencement of the Santa 
Fe trade dates from 1822, and one 
of the most remarkable events in 
its history was the first attempt to 
introduce wagons in the expedi- 
tions. This was made in 1824 bya 
company of traders, about eighty 
in number, among whom were 
several gentlemen of intelligence 
from Missouri, who contributed 
by their superior skill and un- 
daunted energy to render the en- 
terprise completely successful. A 
portion of this company employed 
pack-mules; among the rest were 
owned twenty-five wheeled vehi- 
cles, of which one or two were 
stout road-wagons, two were carts, 
and the rest Dearborn carriages, 
the whole conveying some twenty- 
five or thirty thousand dollars' 
worth of merchandise. Colonel 
Meredith Miles Marmaduke, of 
Missouri, was one of the party. M. M. MARMRDUKE. 
This caravan arrived at Santa Fe 
safely, experiencing much less difficulty than they anticipated from a first attempt 
with wheeled vehicles. 


The author of this book must admit that, during more than a third of a century passed 
on the plains and in the mountains, he has never known of a war with the hostile 
tribes that was not caused by broken faith on the part of the United States or its 
agents. With the Nez Perces, a treaty was made in 1856, guaranteeing to them occu- 
pancy of the Wallola valley forever. The tribe kept its word until the white men took 
forcible possession of the valley promised to the Indians. A prolonged war was the 
consequence. Treaties were made in 1867 with the Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Arapa- 
hoes. Congress failed to make any appropriation to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty. 
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CHAPTER IV. - TRAINS AND PACKERS 


A description of the equipment of a mule-train and the method of packing may not be 
uninteresting. The Mexican pack-train or atajo, was used in the early days of the 
Santa Fe trade. A pack-mule was termed a mula de carga, and his equipment con- 
sisted of several parts; saddle, or aparejo, a nearly square pad of leather stuffed with 
hay, which covered the animal's back on both sides. Before the aparejo was adjusted 
to the mule, a salea, or raw ESHEED* -skin, made soft by rubbing, was put on the animal's 
ay back, to eM Saeee and over it the 


a wide grass-bandage. This band was 

>} drawn as tightly as possible, to such an 
extent that the poor brute grunted and 
groaned under the apparently painful op- 
Jeration, and when fastened he seemed to 
™) be cut in two. This always appeared to be 
the acme of cruelty, but it is the secret of 


per, and this appendage is really the most 
cruel of all, for it is almost sure to lacerate the tail. Hardly a Mexican mule in the old 
days of the trade could be found which did not bear the scar of this rude supplement 
to the immense saddle. 


The load, which is termed a carga, was generally three hundred pounds. Two arrieros, 
or packers, place the goods on the mule's back, one, the cargador, standing on the 
near side, his assistant on the other. The carga is then hoisted on top of the saddle if it 
is a single package; or if there are two of equal size and weight, one on each side, cou- 
pled by a rope, which balances them on the animal. Another stout rope is then thrown 
over all, drawn as tightly as possible under the belly, and laced round the packs, se- 
curing them firmly in their place. Over the load, to protect it from rain, is thrown a 
square piece of matting called a petate. Sometimes, when a mule is a little refractory, 
he is blindfolded by a thin piece of leather, generally embroidered, termed the tapo- 
jos, and he remains perfectly quiet while the process of packing is going on. When the 
load is securely fastened in its place, the blinder is removed. The man on the near 
side, with his knee against the mule for a purchase, as soon as the rope is hauled taut, 
cries out "Adios," and his assistant answers "Vaya!" Then the first says again, "Anda!" 
upon which the mule trots off to its companions, all of which feed around until the 
animals of the whole train are packed. It seldom requires more than five minutes for 
the two men to complete the packing of the animal, and in that time is included the 
fastening of the aperejo. It is surprising to note the degree of skill exercised by an ex- 
perienced packer, and his apparently abnormal strength in handling the immense 
bundles that are sometimes transported. By the aid of his knees used as a fulcrum, he 
lifts a package and tosses it on the mule's back without any apparent effort, the dead 
weight of which he could not move from the ground. 
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An old-time atajo or caravan of pack-mules generally numbered from fifty to two 
hundred, and it travelled a jornado, or day's march of about twelve or fifteen miles. 
This day's journey was made without any stopping at noon, because if a pack-mule is 
allowed to rest, he generally tries to lie down, and with his heavy load it is difficult for 
him to get on his feet again. Sometimes he is badly strained in so doing, perhaps ru- 
ined forever. When the train starts out on the trail, the mules are so tightly bound 
with the ropes which confine the load that they move with great difficulty; but the 
saddle soon settles itself and the ropes become loosened so that they have frequently 
to be tightened. On the march the arriero is kept busy nearly all the time; the packs 
are constantly changing their position, frequently losing their balance and falling off; 
sometimes saddle, pack, and all swing under the animal's belly, and he must be un- 
loaded and repacked again. On arriving at the camping-ground the pack-saddles with 
their loads are ranged in regular order, their freight being between the saddles, cov- 
ered with the petates to protect it from the rain, and generally a ditch is dug around 
to carry off the water, if the weather is stormy. After two or three days' travel each 
mule knows its own pack and saddle, and comes up to it at the proper moment with 
an intelligence that is astonishing. If an animal should come whose pack is some- 
where else, he is soundly kicked in the ribs by the rightful mule, and sent bruised and 
battered to his place. He rarely makes a mistake in relation to the position of his own 
pack the second time. 


This method of transportation was so cheap, because of the low rate of wages, that 
wagon-freighting, even in the most level region, could not compete with it. Five dol- 
lars a month was the amount paid to the muleteers, but it was oftener five with ra- 
tions, costing almost nothing, of corn and beans. Meat, if used at all, was found by the 
arrieros themselves. On the trail the mule-train is under a system of discipline almost 
as severe as that on board of a man-of-war. Every individual employed is assigned to 
his place and has certain duties to perform. 


There is a night-herder, called the savanero, whose duty it is to keep the animals from 
straying too far away, as they are all turned loose to shift for themselves, depending 
upon the grass alone for their subsistence. Each herd has a mulera, or bell-mare, 
which wears a bell hanging to a strap around her neck, and is kept in view of the other 
animals, who will never leave her. If the mare is taken away from the herd, every 
mule becomes really melancholy and is at a loss what to do or where to go. The cook 
of the party, or madre (mother) as he is called, besides his duty in preparing the food, 
must lead the bell-mule ahead of the train while travelling, the pack-animals follow- 
ing her with a devotion that is remarkable. 


Sometimes in traversing the narrow ledges cut around the sides of a precipitous trail, 
or crossing a narrow natural bridge spanning the frightful gorges found everywhere 
in the mountains, a mule will be incontinently thrown off the slippery path, and fall 
hundreds of feet into the yawning canyon below. Generally instant death is their por- 
tion, though I recall an instance, while on an expedition against the hostile Indians 
thirty years ago, where a number of mules of our pack-train, loaded with ammuni- 
tion, tumbled nearly five hundred feet down an almost perpendicular chasm, and yet 
some of them got on their feet again, and soon rejoined their companions, without 
having suffered any serious injury. 
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The wagons so long employed in this trade, after their first introduction in 1824, were 
manufactured in Pittsburgh, their capacity being about a ton and a half, and they 
were drawn by eight mules or the same number of oxen. Later much larger wagons 
were employed with nearly double the capacity of the first, hauled by ten and twelve 
mules or oxen. These latter were soon called prairie-schooners, which name contin- 
ued to linger until transportation across the plains by wagons was completely extin- 
guished by the railroads. 


The wagons were packed full with everything 
from basic necessities to a family’s most 
treasured possessions. Heavy items often had 
to be abandoned along the trail. 


The/canvass top was 
supported by a frame of 
bowed wood. The ends 
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lightweight. ¢ : Prevent wear. 7... a 


Prairie Schooner 


Under Mexican rule excessive tariff imposts were instituted, amounting to about a 
hundred per cent upon goods brought from the United States, and for some years, 
during the administration of Governor Manuel Armijo, a purely arbitrary duty was 
demanded of five hundred dollars for every wagon-load of merchandise brought into 
the Province, whether great or small, and regardless of its intrinsic value. As gold and 
silver were paid for the articles brought by the traders, they were also required to pay 
a heavy duty on the precious metals they took out of the country. Yankee ingenuity, 
however, evaded much of these unjust taxes. When the caravan approached Santa Fe, 
the freight of three wagons was transferred to one, and the empty vehicles destroyed 
by fire; while to avoid paying the export duty on gold and silver, they had large false 
axletrees to some of the wagons, in which the money was concealed, and the examin- 
ing officer of the customs, perfectly unconscious of the artifice, passed them. 
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Stampedes were frequently very serious affairs, particularly with a large mule-train. 
Notwithstanding the willingness and patient qualities of that animal, he can act as ab- 
surdly as a Texas steer, and is as easily frightened at nothing. Sometimes as insignifi- 
cant a circumstance as a prairie-dog barking at the entrance to his burrow, a figure in 
the distance, or even the shadow of a passing cloud will start every animal in the 
train, and away they go, rushing into each other, and becoming entangled in such a 
manner that both drivers and mules have often been crushed to death. It not infre- 
quently happened that five or six of the teams would dash off and never could be 
found. I remember one instance that occurred on the trail between Fort Hays and 
Fort Dodge, during General Sheridan's winter campaign against the allied plains 
tribes in 1868. Three of the wagons were dragged away by the mules, in a few mo- 
ments were out of sight, and were never recovered, although diligent search was 
made for them for some days. Ten years afterward a farmer, who had taken up a 
claim in what is now Rush County, Kansas, discovered in a ravine on his place the 
bones of some animals, decayed parts of harness, and the remains of three army-wag- 
ons, which with other evidence proved them to be the identical ones lost from the 
train so many years before. 


The largest six-mule wagon-train that was ever strung out on the plains transported 
the supplies for General Custer's command during the winter above referred to. It 
comprised over eight hundred army-wagons, and was four miles in length in one col- 
umn, or one mile when in four lines—the usual formation when in the field. The ani- 
mals of the train were either hobbled or herded at night, according to the locality; if 
in an Indian country, always hobbled or, preferably, tied up to the tongue of the 
wagon to which they belonged. The hobble is simply a strip of rawhide, with two 
slides of the same material. Placed on the front legs of the mule just at the fetlock, the 
slides pushed close to the limb, the animal could move around freely enough to graze, 
but was not able to travel very fast in the event of a stampede. In the Indian country, 
it was usual at night, or in the daytime when halting to feed, to form a corral of the 
wagons, by placing them in a circle, the wheels interlocked and the tongues run under 
the axles, into which circle the mules, on the appearance of the Indians, were driven, 
and which also made a sort of fortress behind which the teamsters could more effec- 
tually repel an attack. With an army-train the discipline was as perfect as that of a 
garrison. The wagon-master was under the orders of the commander of the troops 
which escorted the caravan, the camps were formed with regard to strategic princi- 
ples, sentries walked their beats and were visited by an officer of the day, as if sta- 
tioned at a military post. Unquestionably the most expert packer I have known is 
Chris. Gilson, of Kansas. In nearly all the expeditions on the great plains and in the 
mountains he has been the master-spirit of the pack-trains. General Sheridan, who 
knew Gilson long before the war, in Oregon and Washington, regarded the celebrated 
packer with more than ordinary friendship. For many years he was employed by the 
government at the suggestion of General Sheridan, to teach the art of packing to the 
officers and enlisted men at several military posts in the West. He received a large 
salary, and for a long period was stationed at the immense cavalry depot of Fort Riley, 
in Kansas. Gilson was also employed by the British army during the Zulu war in 
Africa, as chief packer, at a salary of twenty dollars a day. Now, however, since the 
railroads have penetrated the once considered impenetrable fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, packing will be relegated to the lost arts. 
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CHAPTER V. - FIGHT WITH COMANCHES 


Early in the spring of 1828, a company of young men residing in the vicinity of 
Franklin, Missouri, having heard related by a neighbour who had recently returned 
the wonderful story of a passage across the great plains, and the strange things to be 
seen in the land of the Mexicans, determined to explore the region for themselves; 
making the trip in wagons, as heretofore only pack-animals had been employed in the 
limited trade with far-off Santa Fe. The story of their journey can best be told in the 
words of one of the party: 


(Note) Mr. Bryant, of Kansas, 
who died a few years ago, was 
one of the pioneers in the trade 
with Santa Fe. Previous to his de- 
cease he wrote for a Kansas news- 
paper a narrative of his first trip 
across the great plains; an inter- 
esting monograph of hardship 
and suffering. For the use of this 
document I, Henry Inman, am in- 
debted to Hon. Sol. Miller, the edi- 
tor of the journal in which it origi- 
nally appeared. I have also used 
very extensively the notes of Mr. 
William Y. Hitt, one of the Bryant 
party, whose son kindly placed 
them at my disposal, and copied 
liberally from the official report of 
Major Bennett Riley—afterward 
the celebrated general of Mexican 
War fame, and for whom the Cav- 
alry Depot in Kansas is named; as 
also from the journal of Captain 
Philip St. George Cooke, who ac- 
companied Major Riley on his ex- 
pedition. 


We had about one thousand miles to travel, and as there was no wagon-road in those 
early days across the plains to the mountains, we were compelled to take our chances 
through the vast wilderness, seeking the best route we could. No signs of life were vis- 
ible except the innumerable buffalo and antelope that were constantly crossing our 
trail. We moved on slowly from day to day without any incident worth recording and 
arrived at the Arkansas; made the passage and entered the Great American Desert ly- 
ing beyond, as listless, lonesome, and noiseless as a sleeping sea. 


(Note) The “Great American Desert” was the entire eastern Front Range of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Mexico to Canada. 
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Having neglected to carry any water with us, we were obliged to go without a drop for 
two days and nights after leaving the river. At last we reached the Cimarron, a cool, 
sparkling stream, ourselves and our animals on the point of perishing. Our joy at dis- 
covering it, however, was short-lived. We had scarcely quenched our thirst when 

we saw, to our dismay, a large band of Indians camped on its banks. Their furtive 
glances at us, and significant looks at each other, aroused our worst suspicions, and 
we instinctively felt we were not to get away without serious trouble. Contrary to our 
expectations, however, they did not offer to molest us, and we at once made up 

our minds they preferred to wait for our return, as we believed they had somehow 
learned of our intention to bring back from New Mexico a large herd of mules and 
ponies. We arrived in Santa Fe on the 2oth of July, without further adventure, and af- 
ter having our stock of goods passed through the custom house, were granted the 
privilege of selling them. The majority of the party sold out in a very short time and 
started on their road to the States, leaving twenty-one of us behind to return later. 


On the first day of September, those of us who had remained in Santa Fe commenced 
our homeward journey. We started with one hundred and fifty mules and horses, four 
wagons, and a large amount of silver coin. Nothing of an eventful character occurred 
until we arrived at the Upper Cimarron Springs, where we intended to encamp for the 
night. But our anticipations of peaceable repose were rudely dispelled; for when we 
rode up on the summit of the hill, the sight that met our eyes was appalling enough to 
excite the gravest apprehensions. It was a large camp of Comanches, evidently there 
for the purpose of robbery and murder. We could neither turn back nor go on either 
side of them on account of the mountainous character of the country, and we realized, 
when too late, that we were in a trap. There was only one road open to us; that right 
through the camp. Assuming the bravest look possible, and keeping our rifles in posi- 
tion for immediate action, we started on the perilous venture. The chief met us with a 
smile of welcome, and said, in Spanish: "You must stay with us to-night. Our young 
men will guard your stock, and we have plenty of buffalo meat." 


Realizing the danger of our situation, we took advantage of every moment of time to 
hurry through their camp. Captain Means, Ellison, and myself were a little distance 
behind the wagons, on horseback; observing that the balance of our men were evad- 
ing them, the blood-thirsty Indians at once threw off their masks of dissimulation and 
in an instant we knew the time for a struggle had arrived. The Indians, as we rode on, 
seized our bridle-reins and began to fire upon us. Ellison and I put spurs to our 
horses and got away, but Captain Means, a brave man, was ruthlessly shot and cruelly 
scalped while the life-blood was pouring from his ghastly wounds. We succeeded in 
fighting them off until we had left their camp half a mile behind, and as darkness had 
settled down on us, we decided to go into camp ourselves. We tied our gray bell-mare 
to a stake, and went out and jingled the bell, whenever any of us could do so, thus 
keeping the animals from stampeding. We corralled our wagons for better protection, 
and the Indians kept us busy all night resisting their furious charges. We all knew 
that death at our posts would be infinitely preferable to falling into their hands; so we 
resolved to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 


The next day we made but five miles; it was a continuous fight, and a very difficult 
matter to prevent their capturing us. This annoyance was kept up for four days; 
they would surround us, then let up as if taking time to renew their strength, 
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to suddenly charge upon us again, and they continued thus to harass us until we were 
almost exhausted from loss of sleep. After leaving the Cimarron, we once more 
emerged on the open plains and flattered ourselves we were well rid of the Indians; 
but about twelve o'clock they came down on us again, uttering their demoniacal yells, 
which frightened our horses and mules so terribly, that we lost every hoof. A member 
of our party, named Hitt, in endeavouring to recapture some of the stolen stock, was 
taken by the Indians, but luckily escaped from their clutches, after having been 
wounded in sixteen parts of his body; he was shot, tomahawked, and speared. When 
the painted demons saw that one of their number had been killed by us, they left the 
field for a time, while we, taking advantage of the temporary lull, went back to our 
wagons and built breastworks of them, the harness, and saddles. From noon until 
two hours in the night, when the moon went down, the Indians were apparently con- 
fident we would soon fall a prey to them, and they made charge after charge upon 
our rude fortifications. 


Darkness was now upon us. There were two alternatives before us: should we resolve 
to die where we were, or attempt to escape in the black hours of the night? It was a 
desperate situation. Our little band looked the matter squarely in the face, and, after 
a council of war had been held, we determined to escape, if possible. In order to carry 
out our resolve, it was necessary to abandon the wagons, together with a large 
amount of silver coin, as it would be impossible to take all of the precious stuff with 
us in our flight; so we packed up as much of it as we could carry, and, bidding our 
hard-earned wealth a reluctant farewell, stepped out in the darkness like spectres and 
hurried away from the scene of death. Our proper course was easterly, but we went in 
a northerly direction in order to avoid the Indians. We travelled all that night, the 
next day, and a portion of its night until we reached the Arkansas River, and, having 
eaten nothing during that whole time excepting a few prickly-pears, were beginning 
to feel weak from the weight of our burdens and exhaustion. At this point we decided 
to lighten our loads by burying all of the money we had carried thus far, keeping only 
a small sum for each man. Proceeding to a small island in the river, our treasure, 
amounting to over ten thousand silver dollars, was cached in the ground between two 
cottonwood trees. 


Believing now that we were out of the usual range of the predatory Indians, we shot a 
buffalo and an antelope which we cooked and ate without salt or bread; but no meal 
has ever tasted better to me than that one. We continued our journey northward for 
three or four days more, when, reaching Pawnee Fork, we travelled down it for 

more than a week, arriving again on the Old Santa Fe Trail. Following the Trail three 
days, we arrived at Walnut Creek, then left the river again and went eastwardly to 
Cow Creek. When we reached that point, we had become so completely exhausted 
and worn out from subsisting on buffalo meat alone, that it seemed as if there was 
nothing left for us to do but lie down and die. Finally it was determined to send five 
of the best-preserved men on ahead to Independence, two hundred miles, for the pur- 
pose of procuring assistance; the other fifteen to get along as well as they could until 
succour reached them. I was one of the five selected to go on in advance, and I shall 
never forget the terrible suffering we endured. We had no blankets, and it was getting 
late in the fall. Some of us were entirely barefooted, and our feet so sore that we left 
stains of blood at every step. 
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Deafness, too, seized upon us so intensely, occasioned by our weak condition, that we 
coud not hear the report of a gun fired at a distance of only a few feet. At one place 
two of our men laid down their arms, declaring they could carry them no farther, and 
would die if they did not get water. We left them and went in search of some. After 
following a dry branch several miles, we found a muddy puddle from which we suc- 
ceeded in getting half a bucket full, and, although black and thick, it was life for us 
and we guarded it with jealous eyes. 


We returned to our comrades about daylight, and the water so refreshed them they 
were able to resume the weary march. We travelled on until we arrived at the Big 
Blue River, in Missouri, on the bank of which we discovered a cabin about fifteen 
miles from Independence. The occupants of the rude shanty were women, seemingly 
very poor, but they freely offered us a pot of pumpkin they were stewing. When they 
first saw us, they were terribly frightened, because we looked more like skeletons than 
living beings. 


They jumped on the bed while we were greedily devouring the pumpkin, but we had 
to refuse some salt meat which they had also proffered, as our teeth were too sore to 
eat it. In a short time two men came to the cabin and took three of our men home 
with them. We had subsisted for eleven days on one turkey, a coon, a crow, and some 
elm bark, with an occasional bunch of wild grapes, and the pictures we presented to 
these good people they will never, probably, forget; we had not tasted bread or salt for 
thirty-two days. 


The next day our newly found friends secured horses and guided us to Independence, 
all riding without saddles. One of the party had gone on to notify the citizens of 

our safety, and when we arrived general muster was going on, the town was crowded, 
and when the people looked upon us the most intense excitement prevailed. All busi- 
ness was suspended; the entire population flocked around us to hear the remarkable 
story of our adventures, and to render us the assistance we so much needed. 


We were half-naked, foot-sore, and haggard, presenting such a pitiable picture that 
the greatest sympathy was immediately aroused in our behalf. We then said that be- 
hind us on the Trail somewhere, fifteen comrades were struggling toward Indepen- 
dence, or were already dead from their sufferings. In a very few minutes seven men 
with fifteen horses started out to rescue them. They were gone from Independence 
several days, but had the good fortune to find all the men just in time to save them 
from starvation and exhaustion. 


Two were discovered a hundred miles from Independence, and the remainder scat- 
tered along the Trail fifty miles further in their rear. Not more than two of the unfor- 
tunate party were together. The humane rescuers seemingly brought back nothing 
but living skeletons wrapped in rags; but the good people of the place vied with each 
other in their attentions, and under their watchful care the sufferers rapidly recuper- 
ated. 
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CHAPTER VI. - MEXICO DECLARES WAR 


Mexico declared war against the United States in April, 1846. In the following May, 
Congress passed an act authorizing the President to call into the field fifty thousand 
volunteers, designed to operate against Mexico at three distinct points, and consisting 
of the Southern Wing, or the Army of Occupation, the Army of the Centre, and the 
Army of the West, the latter to direct its march upon the city of Santa Fe. The original 
plan was somewhat changed and General Kearney, who commanded the Army of the 
West, divided his forces into three separate commands. The first he led in person to 
the Pacific coast. One thousand volunteers, under command of Colonel A. W. 
Doniphan, were to make a descent upon the State of Chihuahua, while the remainder 
and greater part of the forces, under Colonel Sterling Price, were to garrison Santa Fe 
after its capture. 


The practicability of marching a large army over the waste, uncultivated, uninhabited 
prairie regions of the West was universally regarded as problematical, but the expedi- 
tion proved completely successful. Provisions were conveyed in wagons, and beef-cat- 
tle driven along for the use of the men. These animals subsisted entirely by grazing. 
On the oth of July, a separate detachment of the troops arrived at the Little Arkansas, 
where the Santa Fe Trail crosses that stream—now in McPherson County, Kansas. 
The mosquitoes, gnats, and black flies swarmed in that locality and nearly drove the 
men and animals frantic. While resting there, a courier came from the commands of 
General Kearney and Colonel Doniphan, stating that their men were in a starving 
condition, and asking for such provisions as could be spared. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ruff of Doniphan's regiment, in command of the troops now 
camped on the Little Arkansas, was almost destitute himself. He had sent couriers 
forward to Pawnee Fork to stop a train of provisions at that point and have it wait 
there until he came up with his force, and he now directed the courier from Kearney 
to proceed to the same place and halt as many wagons loaded with supplies, as would 
suffice to furnish the three detachments with rations. One of the couriers, in attempt- 
ing to ford the fork of the Pawnee, which was bank-full, was drowned. His body was 
found and given a military funeral; he was the first man lost on the expedition after it 
had reached the great plains, one having been drowned in the Missouri, at Fort Leav- 
enworth, before the troops left. 


On the 15th of July the combined forces formed a junction at Pawnee Fork, now 
within the city limits of Larned, Kansas. The river was impassable, but General Kear- 
ney, with the characteristic energy of his family, determined not to be delayed, and to 
that end caused great trees to be cut down and their trunks thrown across the stream, 
over which the army passed, carrying in their arms the sick, the baggage, tents, and 
other paraphernalia; the animals being forced to swim. The empty bodies of the wag- 
ons, fastened to their running gear, were floated across by means of ropes, and 
hauled up the slippery bank by the troops. This required two whole days; and on the 
morning of the 17th, not an accident having occurred, the entire column was en route 
again, the infantry, as is declared in the official reports, keeping pace with the cavalry 
right along. Their feet, however, became terribly blistered, and, like the Continentals 
at Valley Forge, their tracks were marked with blood. 
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The army arrived at the Cimarron crossing of the Arkansas on the 2oth, and during 
the march of nearly thirty miles from their last camp, a herd of about four hundred 
buffalo suddenly emerged from the Arkansas, and broke through the long column. In 
an instant the troops charged upon the surprised animals with guns, pistols, and even 
drawn sabres, and many of the huge beasts were slaughtered as they went dashing 
and thundering among the excited troopers and infantrymen. 
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On the 29th an express from Bent's Fort brought news to General Kearney from 
Santa Fe that Governor Armijo had called the chief men together to deliberate on the 
best means of defending the city; that hostile preparations were rapidly going on in 
all parts of New Mexico; and that the American advance would be vigorously op- 
posed. Some Mexican prisoners were taken near Bent's Fort, with blank letters on 
their persons addressed to the general; it was supposed this piece of ingenuity was re- 
sorted to to deceive the American residents at the fort. These men were thought to be 
spies sent out from Santa Fe to get an idea of the strength of the army; so they were 
shown everything in and around camp, and then allowed to depart in peace for Santa 
Fe, to report what they had seen. On the same date, the Army of the West crossed the 
Arkansas and camped on Mexican soil about eight miles below Bent's Fort, and now 
the utmost vigilance was exercised; for the troops had not only to keep a sharp look- 
out for the Mexicans, but for the wily Comanches, in whose country their camp was 
located. Strong picket and camp guards were posted, and the animals turned loose to 
graze, guarded by a large force. Notwithstanding the care taken to confine them 
within certain limits, a pack of wolves rushed through the herd, and in an instant it 
was stampeded, and there ensued a scene of the wildest confusion. More than a thou- 
sand horses were dashing madly over the prairie, their rage and fright increased at 
every jump by the lariats and picket-pins which they had pulled up, and which lashed 
them like so many whips. After desperate exertions by the troops, the majority were 
recovered from thirty to fifty miles distant; nearly a hundred, however, were abso- 
lutely lost and never seen again. 
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On the 1st of August a new camp near Bent's Fort was established, from whence 
twenty men under Lieutenant de Courcy, with orders to proceed through the moun- 
tains to the valley of Taos, to learn something of the disposition and intentions of the 
people, and to rejoin General Kearney on the road to Santa Fe. On the 15th of the 
month, the army neared Las Vegas; when two spies who had been sent on in advance 
to see how matters stood returned and reported that two thousand Mexicans were 
camped at the pass a few miles beyond the village, where they intended to offer battle. 
Upon receipt of this news, the general immediately formed a line of battle. The 
United States dragoons with the St. Louis mounted volunteers were stationed in 
front, Major Clark with the battalion of volunteer light artillery in the centre, and 
Colonel Doniphan's regiment in the rear. The companies of volunteer infantry were 
deployed on each side of the line of march as flankers. The supply trains were next in 
order, with Captain Walton's mounted company as rear guard. There was also a 
strong advance guard. The cartridges were hastily distributed; the cannon swabbed 
and rigged; the port-fires burning, and every rifle loaded. 


In passing through the streets of the curious-looking village of Las Vegas, the army 
was halted, and from the roof of a large house General Kearney administered to the 
chief officers of the place the oath of allegiance to the United States, using the sacred 
cross instead of the Bible. This act completed, on marched the exultant troops toward 
the canyon where it had been promised them that they should meet the enemy. On 
the night of the 16th, while encamped on the Pecos River, near the village of San Jose, 
the pickets captured a son of the Mexican General Salezar, who was acting the réle of 
a spy, and two other soldiers of the Mexican army. Salezar was kept a close prisoner; 
but the two privates were by order of General Kearney escorted through the camp and 
shown the cannon, after which they were allowed to depart, so that they might tell 
what they had seen. It was learned afterward that they represented the American 
army as composed of five thousand troops, and possessing so many cannons that they 
were not able to count them. 


When Armijo was certain that the Army of the West was really approaching Santa Fe, 
he assembled seven thousand troops, part of them well armed, and the remainder in- 
differently so. The Mexican general had written a note to General Kearney the day be- 
fore the capture of the spies, saying that he would meet him on the following day. 
General Kearney, at this, hastened on, arriving at the mouth of the Apache canyon at 
noon, with his whole force ready and anxious to try the mettle of the Mexicans in bat- 
tle. On reaching the canyon, it was found to be true that the Mexican troops had dis- 
persed and fled to the mountains, just as the old Arapahoe chief had said they would. 
There, however, they commenced to fortify, by chopping away the timber so that their 
artillery could play to better advantage upon the American lines, and by throwing up 
temporary breastworks. It was ascertained afterward, on undoubted authority, that 
Armijo had an army of nearly seven thousand Mexicans, with six pieces of artillery, 
and the advantage of ground, yet he allowed General Kearney, with a force of less 
than two thousand, to march through the almost impregnable gorge, and on to the 
capital of the Province, without any attempt to oppose him. Thus was New Mexico 
conquered with but little loss relatively. For the further details of the movements of 
the Army of the West, the reader is referred to general history, as this book, necessar- 
ily, treats only of that portion of its march and the incidents connected with it while 
travelling the Santa Fe Trail. 
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CHAPTER VII. - THE VALLEY OF TAOS 


The principal settlement in New Mexico, immediately after it was reconquered from 
the Indians by the Spaniards, was, of course, Santa Fe, and ranking second to it, that 
of the beautiful Valle de Taos, which derived its name from the Taosa Indians, a few 
of whose direct descendants are still occupying a portion of the region. As the pio- 
neers in the trade with Santa Fe made their first journeys to the capital of the Prov- 
ince by the circuitous route of the Taos valley, and the initial consignments of goods 
from the Missouri were disposed of in the little villages scattered along the road, the 
story of the Trail would be deficient in its integrity were the thrilling historical facts 
connected with the romantic region omitted. 


Fernandez, or Taos as it is called, was once famous for its distilleries of whiskey, 
made out of the native wheat, a raw, fiery spirit, always known in the days of the 
Santa Fe trade as "Taos lightning," which was the most profitable article of barter 
with the Indians, who exchanged their buffalo robes and other valuable furs for a sup- 
ply of it, at a tremendous sacrifice. According to the statement of Gregg, the first 
white settler of the fertile and picturesque valley was a Spaniard named Pando, who 
established himself there about 1745. This primitive pioneer of the northern part of 
the Province was constantly exposed to the raids of the powerful Comanches, but suc- 
ceeded in creating a temporary friendship with the tribe by promising his daughter, 
then a young and beautiful infant, to the chief in marriage when she arrived at a suit- 
able age. At the time for the ratification of her father's covenant with the Indians, 
however, the maiden stubbornly refused to fulfil her part. The Indians, enraged at the 
broken faith of the Spaniard, immediately swept down upon the little settlement and 
murdered everybody there except the betrothed girl, whom they carried off into cap- 
tivity. She was forced to live with the chief as his wife, but he soon became tired of her 
and traded her for another woman with the Pawnees, who, in turn, sold her to a 
Frenchman, a resident of St. Louis. It is said that some of the most respectable fami- 
lies of that city are descended from her, and fifty years ago there were many people 
living who remembered the old lady, and her pathetic story of trials and sufferings 
when with the Indians. 


The most tragic event in the history of the valley was the massacre of the provisional 
governor of the Territory of New Mexico, with a number of other Americans, shortly 
after its occupation by the United States. Upon General Kearney's taking possession 
of Santa Fe, acting under the authority of the President, he established a civil govern- 
ment and put it into operation. Charles Bent was appointed governor, and the other 
offices filled by Americans and Mexicans who were rigidly loyal to the political 
change. At this time the command of the troops devolved upon Colonel Sterling Price, 
Colonel Doniphan, who ranked him, having departed from Santa Fe on an expedition 
against the Navajoes. Notwithstanding the apparent submission of the natives of New 
Mexico, there were many malcontents among them and the Pueblo Indians, and early 
in December, some of the leaders, dissatisfied with the change in the order of things, 
held secret meetings and formulated plots to overthrow the existing government. 
Midnight of the 24th of December was the time appointed for the commencement of 
their revolutionary work, which was to be simultaneous all over the country. The pro- 
foundest secrecy was to be preserved, and the most influential men, whose ambition 
induced them to seek preferment, were alone to be made acquainted with the plot. 
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No woman was to be privy to it, lest it should be divulged. The sound of the church 
bell was to be the signal, and at midnight all were to enter the Plaza at the same mo- 
ment, seize the pieces of artillery, and point them into the streets. The time chosen 
for the assault was Christmas-eve, when the soldiers and garrison would be indulging 
in wine and feasting, and scattered about through the city at the fandangoes, not hav- 
ing their arms in their hands. All the Americans, without distinction, throughout the 
State, and such New Mexicans as had favoured the American government and ac- 
cepted office by appointment of General Kearney, were to be massacred or driven 
from the country, and the conspirators were to seize upon and occupy the govern- 
ment. The conspiracy was detected in the following manner: a mulatto girl, residing 
in Santa Fe, had married one of the conspirators, and had by degrees obtained a 
knowledge of their movements and secret meetings. To prevent the effusion of blood, 
which would inevitably be the result of a revolution, she communicated to Colonel 
Price all the facts of which she was in possession, and warned him to use the utmost 
vigilance. The rebellion was immediately suppressed, but the restless and unsatisfied 
ambition of the leaders of the conspiracy did not long permit them to remain inactive. 
A second and still more dangerous conspiracy was formed. The most powerful and in- 
fluential men in the State favoured the design, and even the officers of State and the 
priests gave their aid and counsel. The people everywhere, in the towns, villages, and 
settlements, were exhorted to arm and equip themselves; to strike for their faith, 
their religion, and their altars; and drive the "heretics," the "unjust invaders of the 
country," from their soil, and with fire and sword pursue them to annihilation. On the 
18th of January this rebellion broke out in every part of the State simultaneously. 


On the 14th of January, Governor Bent, believing the conspiracy completely crushed, 
with an escort of five persons—among whom were the sheriff and circuit attorney— 
had left Santa Fe to visit his family, who resided at Fernandez. On the 19th, he was 
early roused from sleep by the populace, who, with the aid of the Pueblos of Taos, 
were collected in front of his dwelling striving to gain admittance. While they were ef- 
fecting an entrance, he, with an axe, cut through an adobe wall into another house; 
and the Mexican wife of the occupant, a clever though shiftless Canadian, hearing 
him, with all her strength rendered him assistance. He retreated to a room, but, see- 
ing no way of escaping from the infuriated assailants, who fired upon him from a win- 
dow, he spoke to his weeping wife and trembling children, and, taking paper from his 
pocket, endeavoured to write; but fast losing strength, he commended them to God 
and his brothers and fell, pierced by a ball from a Pueblo. Then rushing in and tearing 
off his gray-haired scalp, the Indians bore it away in triumph. The circuit attorney, T. 
W. Leal, was scalped alive and dragged through the streets, his relentless persecutors 
pricking him with lances. After hours of suffering, they threw him aside in the in- 
clement weather, he imploring them earnestly to kill him to end his misery. A com- 
passionate Mexican at last closed the tragic scene by shooting him. Stephen Lee, 
brother to the general, was killed on his own housetop. Narcisse Beaubien, son of the 
presiding judge of the district, hid in an outhouse with his Indian slave, at the com- 
mencement of the massacre, under a straw-covered trough. The insurgents on the 
search, thinking that they had escaped, were leaving, but a woman servant of the fam- 
ily, going to the housetop, called to them, "Kill the young ones, and they will never be 
men to trouble us." They swarmed back and, by cruelly putting to death and scalping 
him and his slave, added two more to the list of unfortunate victims. 
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The Pueblos and Mexicans, after their cruelties at Fernandez de Taos, attacked and 
destroyed Turley's Ranch on the Arroyo Hondo twelve miles from Fernandez, or 
Taos. Arroyo Hondo runs along the base of a ridge of a mountain of moderate eleva- 
tion, which divides the valley of Taos from that of the Rio Colorado, or Red River, 
both flowing into the Del Norte. The trail from one place to the other passes over the 
mountain, which is covered with pine, cedar, and a species of dwarf oak; and numer- 
ous little streams run through the many canyons. On the bank of one of the creeks 
was a mill and distillery belonging to an American named Turley, who did a thriving 
business. He possessed herds of goats, and hogs innumerable; his barns were filled 
with grain, his mill with flour, and his cellars with whiskey. He had a Mexican wife 
and several children, and he bore the reputation of being one of the most generous 
and kind-hearted of men. In times of scarcity, no one ever sought his aid to be turned 
away empty-handed; his granaries were always open to the hungry, and his purse to 
the poor. 


(Note) Sitting in the shadow of the - 
majestic Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains in Northeast New Mexico, 
once stood Turley’s Mill, a favorite § 
stop for trappers and traders trav- 
eling along the Taos Trail. It was 
established by Simeon Turley in 


on the Rio Hondo about ten miles 
north of Taos. “On the other bank o 
the stream was situated a mill and { 
distillery belonging to an American _~ + 
by the name of Turley, who had ) 
quite a thriving establishment. 
Sheep and goats and innumerable hogs ran about the corral; his barns were filled 
with grain of all kinds, his mill with flour, and his cellars with whiskey ‘in galore.’ 
Everything about the place betokened prosperity. Rosy children, uniting the fair 
complexions of the Anglo-Saxon with the dark tint of the Mexican, gamboled before 
the door. The Mexicans and Indians at work in the yard were stout, well-fed fellows, 
looking happy and contented; as well they might, for no one in the country paid so 
well and fed so well as Turley, who bore the reputation, far and near, of being as 
generous and kind-hearted as he was reported to be rich. In times of scarcity, no 
Mexican ever besought his assistance and went away empty-handed. His granaries 
were always open to the hungry, and his purse to the poor.“ — George F. Ruxton, 
English explorer, and travel writer, a few days before the Taos Revolt of 1847 


When on their road to Turley's, the Pueblos murdered two men, named Harwood and 
Markhead. Markhead was one of the most successful trappers and daring men among 
the old mountaineers. They were on their way to Taos with their pack-animals laden 
with furs, when the Indians, meeting them, after stripping them of their goods, and 
securing their arms by treachery, made them mount their mules under pretence of 
conducting them to Taos, where they were to be given up to the leaders of the insur- 
rection. 
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They had hardly proceeded a mile when a Mexican rode up behind Harwood and dis- 
charged his gun into his back; he called out to Markhead that he was murdered, and 
fell to the ground dead. Markhead, seeing that his own fate was sealed, made no 
struggle, and was likewise shot in the back with several bullets. Both men were then 
stripped naked, scalped, and horribly mutilated; their bodies thrown into the brush to 
be devoured by the wolves. The wild crowd of rebels rode on to Turley's mill. Turley 
had been warned of the impending uprising, but had treated the report with indiffer- 
ence, until one morning a man in his employ, who had been despatched to Santa Fe 
with several mule-loads of whiskey a few days before, made his appearance at the 
gate on horseback, and hastily informing the inmates of the mill that the New Mexi- 
cans had risen and massacred Governor Bent and other Americans, galloped off. 
Even then Turley felt assured that he would not be molested; but at the solicitation of 
his men, he agreed to close the gate of the yard around which were the buildings of 
the mill and distillery, and make preparations for defence. A few hours afterward a 
large crowd of Mexicans and Pueblo Indians made their appearance, all armed with 
guns and bows and arrows, and, advancing with a white flag, summoned Turley to 
surrender his house and the Americans in it, guaranteeing that his own life should be 
saved, but that every other American in the valley must be destroyed; that the gover- 
nor and all the Americans at Fernandez had been killed, and that not one was to be 
left alive in all New Mexico. To this summons Turley answered that he would never 
surrender his house nor his men, and that if they wanted it or them, they must take 
them. 


The enemy then drew off, and, after a short consultation, commenced the attack. The 
first day they numbered about five hundred, but were hourly reinforced by the arrival 
of parties of Indians from the more distant Pueblos, and New Mexicans from Fernan- 
dez, La Canada, and other places. The building lay at the foot of a gradual slope in the 
sierra, which was covered with cedar bushes. In front ran the stream of the Arroyo 
Hondo, about twenty yards from one side of the square, and the other side was bro- 
ken ground which rose abruptly and formed the bank of the ravine. In the rear and 
behind the still-house was some garden ground enclosed by a small fence, into which 
a small wicket-gate opened from the corral. As soon as the attack was determined 
upon, the assailants scattered and concealed themselves under cover of the rocks and 
bushes which surrounded the house. From these they kept up an incessant fire upon 
every exposed portion of the building where they saw preparations for defence. 


The Americans, on their part, were not idle; not a man but was an old mountaineer, 
and each had his trusty rifle, with a good store of ammunition. Whenever one of the 
besiegers exposed a hand's-breadth of his person, a ball from an unerring barrel 
whistled. The windows had been blockaded, loopholes having been left, and through 
these a lively fire was maintained. Already several of the enemy had bitten the dust, 
and parties were seen bearing off the wounded up the banks of the Canada. Darkness 
came on, and during the night a continual fire was kept up on the mill, whilst its de- 
fenders, reserving their ammunition, kept their posts with stern and silent determi- 
nation. The night was spent in casting balls, cutting patches, and completing the de- 
fences of the building. In the morning the fight was renewed, and it was found that 
the Mexicans had effected a lodgment in a part of the stables, which were separated 
from the other portions of the building by an open space of a few feet. The assailants, 
during the night, had sought to break down the wall, 
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and thus enter the main building, but the strength of the adobe and logs of which it 
was composed resisted effectually all their attempts. Those in the stable seemed anx- 
ious to regain the outside, for their position was unavailable as a means of annoyance 
to the besieged, and several had darted across the narrow space which divided it from 
the other part of the building, which slightly projected, and behind which they were 
out of the line of fire. As soon, however, as the attention of the defenders was called to 
this point, the first man who attempted to cross, who happened to be a Pueblo chief, 
was dropped on the instant, and fell dead in the centre of the intervening space. It ap- 
peared to be an object to recover the body, for an Indian immediately dashed out to 
the fallen chief, and attempted to drag him within the shelter of the wall. The rifle 
which covered the spot again poured forth its deadly contents, and the Indian, spring- 
ing into the air, fell over the body of his chief. Another and another met with a similar 
fate, and at last three rushed to the spot, and, seizing the body by the legs and head, 
had already lifted it from the ground, when three puffs of smoke blew from the barri- 
caded windows, followed by the sharp cracks of as many rifles, and the three daring 
Indians were added to the pile of corpses which now covered the body of the dead 
chief. 


As yet the besieged had met with no casualties; but after the fall of the seven Indians, 
the whole body of the assailants, with a shout of rage, poured in a rattling volley, and 
two of the defenders fell mortally wounded. One, shot through the loins, suffered 
great agony, and was removed to the still-house, where he was laid on a large pile of 
grain, as being the softest bed that could be found. In the middle of the day the attack 
was renewed more fiercely than before. The little garrison bravely stood to the de- 
fence of the mill, never throwing away a shot, but firing coolly, and only when a fair 
mark was presented to their unerring aim. Their ammunition, however, was fast fail- 
ing, and to add to the danger of their situation, the enemy set fire to the mill, which 
blazed fiercely, and threatened destruction to the whole building. Twice they suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the flames, and, while they were thus occupied, the Mexicans 
and Indians charged into the corral, which was full of hogs and sheep, and vented 
their cowardly rage upon the animals, spearing and shooting all that came in their 
way. No sooner were the flames extinguished in one place than they broke out more 
fiercely in another; and as a successful defence was perfectly hopeless, and the num- 
bers of the assailants increased every moment, a council of war was held by the sur- 
vivors of the little garrison, when it was determined, as soon as night approached, 
that every one should attempt to escape as best he could. 


Turley himself succeeded in escaping from the mill and in reaching the mountain un- 
seen. Here he met a Mexican mounted on a horse, who had been a most intimate 
friend of his for many years. To this man Turley offered his watch for the use of the 
horse, which was ten times more than it was worth, but was refused. The inhuman 
wretch, however, affected pity and consideration for the fugitive, and advised him to 
go to a certain place, where he would bring or send him assistance; but on reaching 
the mill, which was a mass of fire, he immediately informed the Mexicans of Turley's 
place of concealment, whither a large party instantly proceeded and shot him to 
death. Two others escaped and reached Santa Fe in safety. The mill and Turley's 
house were sacked and gutted, and all his hard-earned savings, which were concealed 
in gold about the house, were discovered, and, of course, seized upon by the victori- 
ous Mexicans. 
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CHAPTER VIII. - FIRST OVERLAND MAIL 


In Independence may still be seen a few of the old landmarks when it was the head- 
quarters of the Santa Fe trade. An overland mail was started from the busy town as 
early as 1849. The old stage-coach days were times of Western romance and adven- 
ture. In many places on the line of the Trail, where the hard hills have not been sub- 
jected to the plough, the deep ruts cut by the lumbering Concord coaches may yet be 
distinctly traced. Particularly are they visible from the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe track, as the cars thunder rapidly toward the city of Great Bend, in Kansas, three 
miles east of that town. Let the tourist as he crosses Walnut Creek look out of his win- 
dow toward the east at an angle of about thirty-five degrees, and on the flint hills 
which slope gradually toward the railroad, he will observe, very distinctly, the Old 
Trail, where it once drew down from the divide to make the ford at the little stream. 
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The monthly stages started from each end of the route at the same time; later the ser- 
vice was increased to once a week; after a while to three times, until in the early '60's 
daily stages were run from both ends of the route, and this was continued until the 
advent of the railroad. Each coach carried eleven passengers, nine closely stowed in- 
side—three on a seat—and two on the outside on the boot with the driver. The fare to 
Santa Fe was two hundred and fifty dollars, the allowance of baggage being limited to 
forty pounds; all in excess of that cost half a dollar a pound. In this now seemingly 
large sum was included the board of the travellers, but they were not catered to in any 
extravagant manner; hardtack, bacon, and coffee usually exhausted the menu, save 
that at times there was an abundance of antelope and buffalo. There was always 
something exciting in those journeys from the Missouri to the mountains in the lum- 
bering Concord coach. There was the constant fear of meeting the wily red man, who 
persistently hankered after the white man's hair. Then there was the playfulness of 
the sometimes drunken driver, who loved to upset his tenderfoot travellers in some 
arroya, long after the moon had sunk below the horizon. It required about two weeks 
to make the trip from the Missouri River to Santa Fe, unless high water or a fight with 
the Indians made it several days longer. The animals were changed every twenty 
miles at first, but later, every ten, when faster time was made. 
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What sleep was taken could only be had while sitting bolt upright, because there was 
no laying over; the stage continued on night and day until Santa Fe was reached. Af- 
ter a few years, the company built stations at intervals varying from ten miles to fifty 
or more; and there the animals and drivers were changed, and meals furnished to 
travellers, which were always substantial, but never elegant in variety or cleanliness. 
Some stations, however, were notable exceptions, particularly in the mountains of 
New Mexico. The most delicious brook trout, alternating with venison of the black- 
tailed deer, elk, bear, and all the other varieties of game abounding in the region cost 
you one dollar, but the station-keeper a mere trifle; no wonder the old residents and 
ranchmen on the line of the Old Trail lament the good times of the overland stage! 


Thirteen years ago I revisited the once well-known Martin Kosloskie's Ranch, a pic- 
turesque cabin at the foot of the Glorieta Mountains, about half a mile from the ruins 
on the Rio Pecos. The old Pole was absent, but his wife was there; and, although I had 
not seen her for fifteen years, she remembered me well, and at once began to deplore 
the changed condition of the country since the advent of the railroad, declaring it had 
ruined their family with many others. I could not disagree with her view of the mat- 
ter, as I looked on the debris of a former relative greatness all around me. I recalled 
the fact that once Kosloskie's Ranch was the favourite eating station on the Trail; 
where you were ever sure of a substantial meal—the main feature of which was the 
delicious brook trout, which were caught out of the stream which ran near the door 
while you were washing the dust out of your eyes and ears. 


(Note) MartinKozlowski's ranch became site of Camp Lewis, the headquarters for 
the Union Army during the Battle of Glorieta. In 1880 the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad ran its line through the canyon, effectively ending the lucrative 
Santa Fe Trail traffic. Soon thereafter, Kozlowski moved to Albuquerque, where he 
died in 1905. 
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Besides the driver, there was another employee—the conductor or messenger, as he 
was called. He had charge of the mail and express matter, collected the fares, and at- 
tended generally to the requirements of those committed to his care during the te- 
dious journey; for he was not changed like the driver, but stayed with the coach from 
its starting to its destination. Sometimes fourteen individuals were accommodated in 
case of emergency; but it was terribly crowded and uncomfortable riding, with no 
chance to stretch your limbs, save for a few moments at stations where you ate and 
changed animals. 


In starting from Independence, powerful horses were attached to the coach—gener- 
ally four in number; but at the first station they were exchanged for mules, and these 
animals hauled it the remainder of the way. Drivers were changed about eight times 
in making the trip to Santa Fe; and some of them were comical fellows, but full of 
nerve and endurance, for it required a man of nerve to handle eight frisky mules 
through the rugged passes of the mountains, when the snow was drifted in immense 
masses, or when descending the curved, icy declivities to the base of the range. A cool 
head was highly necessary; but frequently accidents occurred and sometimes were se- 
rious in their results. 


A snowstorm in the mountains was a terrible thing to encounter by the coach; all that 
could be done was to wait until it had abated, as there was no going on in the face of 
the blinding sheets of intensely cold vapour which the wind hurled against the sides 
of the mountains. All inside of the coach had to sit still and shake with the freezing 
branches of the tall trees around them. A summer hailstorm was much more to be 
dreaded, however; for nowhere else on the earth do the hailstones shoot from the 
clouds of greater size or with greater velocity than in the Rocky Mountains. 


Such an event invariably frightened the mules and caused them to stampede; and, to 
escape death from the coach rolling down some frightful abyss, one had to jump out, 
only to be beaten to a jelly by the masses of ice unless shelter could be found under 
some friendly ledge of rock or the thick limbs of a tree. The only way to alleviate the 
monotony of riding hour after hour was to walk; occasionally this was rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by some accident, such as breaking a wheel or axle, or when an ani- 
mal gave out before a station was reached. In such cases, however, no deduction was 
made from the fare, that having been collected in advance, so it cost you just as much 
whether you rode or walked. 


In the worst years, when the Indians were most decidedly on the war-trail, the gov- 
ernment furnished an escort of soldiers from the military posts; they generally rode 
in a six-mule army-wagon, and were commanded by a sergeant or corporal; but in the 
early days, before the army had concentrated at the various forts on the great plains, 
the stage had to rely on the courage and fighting qualities of its occupants, and the 
nerve and the good judgment of the driver. 


If the latter understood his duty thoroughly and was familiar with the methods of the 
Indians, he always chose the cover of darkness in which to travel in localities where 
the danger from Indians was greater than elsewhere; for it is a rare thing in Indian 
warfare to attack at night. The early morning seemed to be their favourite hour, when 
sleep oppresses most heavily; and then it was that the utmost vigilance was de- 
manded. 
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It usually happened that you either at once took a great liking for your driver and 
conductor, or the reverse. Once, on a trip from Kansas City, nearly a third of a century 
ago, when I and another man were the only occupants of the coach, we entertained 
quite a friendly feeling for our driver; he was a good-natured, jolly fellow, full of anec- 
dote and stories of the Trail, over which he had made more than a hundred some- 
times adventurous journeys. When we arrived at the station at Plum Creek, the coach 
was a little ahead of time, and the driver who was there to relieve ours commenced to 
grumble at the idea of having to start out before the regular hour. 


He found fault because we had come into the station so soon, and swore he could 
drive where our man could not "drag a halter-chain," as he claimed in his boasting. 
We at once took a dislike to him, and secretly wished that he would come to grief, in 
order to cure him of his boasting. Sure enough, before we had gone half a mile from 
the station he incontinently tumbled the coach over into a sandy arroya, and we were 
delighted at the accident. Finding ourselves free from any injury, we went to work 
and assisted him to right the coach—no small task; but we took great delight in re- 
minding him several times of his ability to drive where our old friend could not "drag 
a halter-chain." It was very dark; neither moon or star visible, the whole heavens cov- 
ered with an inky blackness of ominous clouds; so he was not so much to be blamed 
after all. 


The very next coach was attacked at the crossing of Cow Creek by a band of Kiowas. 
The Indians had followed the stage all that afternoon, but remained out of sight until 
just at dark, when they rushed over the low divide, and mounted on their ponies com- 
menced to circle around the coach, making the sand dunes resound with echoes of 
their infernal yelling, and shaking their buffalo-robes to stampede the mules, at the 
same time firing their guns at the men who were in the coach, all of whom made a 
bold stand, but were rapidly getting the worst of it, when fortunately a company of 
United States cavalry came over the Trail from the west, and drove the Indians off. 


Two of the men in the coach were seriously wounded, and one of the soldiers killed; 
but the Indian loss was never determined, as they succeeded in carrying off both their 
dead and wounded. Colonel A. G. Boone had made a treaty with the Indians in 1860, 
and it was agreed that he should be their agent. It was done, and the entire Indian na- 
tions were restful and kindly disposed toward the whites during his administration. 


Early in the winter of the next year, a small caravan of eight or ten wagons travelling 
to the Missouri River was overhauled at Nine Mile Ridge, about fifty miles west of 
Fort Dodge, by a band of Indians, who asked for something to eat. The teamsters, 
thinking them to be hostile, believed it would be a good thing to kill one of them any- 
how; so they shot an inoffensive warrior, after which the train moved on to its camp 
and the trouble began. Every man in the whole outfit, with the exception of one team- 
ster, who luckily got to the Arkansas River and hid, was murdered, the animals all 
carried away, and the wagons and contents destroyed by fire. 


This foolish act by the master of the caravan was the cause of a long war, causing 
hundreds of atrocious murders and the destruction of a great deal of property along 
the whole Western frontier. 
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CHAPTER IX. - LA GLORIETA 


The Battle of Glorieta Pass was fought March 26-28, 1862 in the northern New Mex- 
ico Territory, by Union and Confederate forces during the American Civil War. It was 
the largest and most decisive battle of the New Mexico campaign, ending the Confed- 
eracy's efforts to capture the territory and other parts of the western United States. 
The battle took place at the eponymous mountain pass in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains, in what is now Santa Fe County, New Mexico. Confederate forces sought to 
break the Union's possession of the West along the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
with the ultimate aim of controlling strategically valuable mines, railroads, and cities 
throughout the region. The invasion was the westernmost military operation of the 
war, and the South's only real attempt to conquer and occupy Union territory. There 
was a skirmish on March 26 between advance elements from each army, with the 
main battle occurring on March 28. Although the Confederates were able to push 
Union forces back through the pass, they had to retreat when their supply train was 
destroyed and most of their horses and mules killed or driven off. Eventually, the in- 
vading force was forced to withdraw entirely from the territory, with the Union retak- 
ing full control by June. As the Confederacy never attempted another invasion of the 
region, Glorieta Pass represented the climax of the ambitious New Mexico campaign, 
remaining an important event in New Mexico's Civil War history. 


The following detailed account of this battle I have taken from the History of Col- 
orado, an admirable work: 


The sympathizers with and abettors of the Southern Confederacy inaugurated their 
plans by posting handbills in all conspicuous places between Denver and the 
mining-camps, designating certain localities where the highest prices would be paid 
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for arms of every description, and for powder, lead, shot, and percussion caps. 
Simultaneously, a small force was collected and put under discipline to co-operate 
with parties expected from Arkansas and Texas who were to take possession, first of 
Colorado, and subsequently of New Mexico, anticipating the easy capture of the Fed- 
eral troops and stores located there. Being apprised of the movement, the governor 
immediately decided to enlist a full regiment of volunteers. John P. Slough was ap- 
pointed colonel, Samuel F. Tappan lieutenant-colonel, and Methodist clergyman 
John J. M. Chivington major. 


Without railroads or telegraphs nearer than the Missouri River, and wholly depen- 
dent upon the overland mail coach for communication with the States and the au- 
thorities at Washington, news was at least a week old when received. Thus the troops 
passed the time in a condition of doubt and extreme anxiety, until the 6th of January, 
1862, when information arrived that an invading force under General H. H. Sibley, 
from San Antonio, Texas, was approaching the southern border of New Mexico, and 
had already captured Forts Fillmore and Bliss, making prisoners of their garrisons 
without firing a gun, and securing all their stock and supplies. Immediately upon re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, efforts were made to obtain the consent of, or orders from, 
General Hunter, commanding the department at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for the 
regiment to go to the relief of General Canby, then in command of the department of 
New Mexico. On the 20th of February, orders came from General Hunter, directing 
Colonel Slough and the First Regiment of Colorado Volunteers to proceed with all 
possible despatch to Fort Union, or Santa Fe, New Mexico, and report to General 
Canby for service. Two days thereafter, the command marched out of Camp Weld 
two miles up the Platte River, and in due time encamped at Pueblo, on the Arkansas 
River. At this point further advices were received from Canby, stating that he had 
encountered the enemy at Valverde, ten miles north of Fort Craig, but, owing to the 
inefficiency of the newly raised New Mexican volunteers, was compelled to retire. 


The Texans under Sibley marched on up the Rio Grande, levying tribute upon the in- 
habitants for their support. The Colorado troops were urged to the greatest possible 
haste in reaching Fort Union, where they were to unite with such regular troops as 
could be concentrated at that post, and thus aid in saving the fort and its supplies 
from falling into Confederate hands. Early on the following morning the order was 
given to proceed to Union by forced marches, and it is doubtful if the same number of 
men ever marched a like distance in the same length of time. When the summit of Ra- 
ton Pass was reached, another courier from Canby met the command, who informed 
Colonel Slough that the Texans had already captured Albuquerque and Santa Fe with 
all the troops stationed at those places, together with the supplies stored there, and 
that they were then marching on Fort Union. Arriving at Red River about sundown, 
the regiment was drawn up in line and this information imparted to the men. The re- 
quest was then made for all who were willing to undertake a forced march at night to 
step two paces to the front, when every man advanced to the new alignment. After a 
hasty supper the march was resumed, and at sunrise the next morning they reached 
Maxwell's Ranch on the Cimarron, having made sixty-four miles in less than 
twenty-four hours. At ten o'clock on the second night thereafter, the command en- 
tered Fort Union. It was there discovered that Colonel Paul, in charge of the post, 
had mined the fort, giving orders for the removal of the women and children, 
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and was preparing to blow up all the supplies and march to Fort Garland or some 
other post to the northward, on the first approach of the Confederates. 


The troops remained at Union from the 13th to the 22d of March, when by order of 
Colonel Slough they proceeded in the direction of Santa Fe. The command consisted 
of the First Colorado Volunteers; two Light Batteries, one commanded by Captain 
Ritter and the other by Captain Claflin; Ford's Company of Colorado Volunteers unat- 
tached; two companies of the Fifth Regular Infantry; and two companies of the Sev- 
enth United States Cavalry. 
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The force encamped at Bernal Springs, where Colonel Slough determined to organize 
a detachment to enter Santa Fe by night with the view of surprising the enemy, spik- 
ing his guns, and after doing what other damage could be accomplished without 
bringing on a general action, falling back on the main body. The detachment chosen 
comprised sixty men each from Companies A, D, and E of the Colorado regiment, 
with Company F of the same mounted, and thirty-seven men each from the compa- 
nies of Captains Ford and Howland, and of the Seventh Cavalry, the whole com- 
manded by Major Chivington. At sundown on the 25th of March it reached 
Kosloskie's Ranch, where Major Chivington was informed that the enemy's pickets 
were in the vicinity. He went into camp at once, and about nine o'clock of the same 
evening sent out Lieutenant Nelson of the First Colorado with thirty men of Company 
F, who captured the Texan pickets while they were engaged in a game of cards at Pi- 
geon's Ranch, and before daylight on the morning of the 26th, reported at camp with 
his prisoners. 
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After breakfast, the major, being apprised of the enemy's whereabouts, proceeded 
cautiously, keeping his advance guard well to the front. While passing near the sum- 
mit of the hill, the officer in command of the advance met the Confederate advance, 
consisting of a first lieutenant and thirty men, captured them without firing a gun, 
and returning met the main body and turned them over to the commanding officer. 
The Confederate lieutenant declared that they had received no intimation of the ad- 
vance from Fort Union, but themselves expected to be there four days later. Descend- 
ing Apache Canyon for the distance of half a mile, Chivington's force observed the ap- 
proaching Texans, about six hundred strong, with three pieces of artillery, who, on 
discovering the Federals, halted, formed line and battery, and opened fire. Chivington 
drew up his cavalry as a reserve under cover, deployed Company D under Captain 
Downing to the right, and Companies A and E under Captains Wynkoop and Anthony 
to the left, directing them to ascend the mountain-side until they were above the ele- 
vation of the enemy's artillery and thus flank him, at the same time directing Captain 
Howland, he being the ranking cavalry officer, to closely observe the enemy, and 
when he retreated, without further orders to charge with the cavalry. This disposition 
of the troops proved wise and successful. The Texans soon broke battery and re- 
treated down the canyon a mile or more, but from some cause Captain Howland 
failed to charge as ordered, which enabled the Confederates to take up a new and 
strong position, where they formed battery, threw their supports well up the sides of 
the mountain, and again opened fire. 


Chivington dismounted Captains Howland and Lord with their regulars, leaving their 
horses in charge of every fourth man, and ordered them to join Captain Downing on 
the left, taking orders from him. Our skirmishers advanced, and, flanking the en- 
emy's supports, drove them pell-mell down the mountain-side, when Captain Samuel 
Cook, with Company F, First Colorado, having been signalled by the major, made 

as gallant and successful a charge through the canyon, through the ranks of the Con- 
federates and back, as was ever performed. Meanwhile, our infantry advanced 
rapidly; when the enemy commenced his retreat a second time, they were well ahead 
of him on the mountain-sides and poured a galling fire into him, which thoroughly 
demoralized and broke him up, compelling the entire body to seek shelter among the 
rocks down the canyon and in some cabins that stood by the wayside. After an hour 
spent in collecting the prisoners, and caring for the wounded, both Federal and Con- 
federate, the latter having left in killed, wounded, and prisoners a number equal to 
our whole force in the field, the first baptism by fire of our volunteers terminated. 
The victory was decided and complete. Night intervening, and there being no water 
in the canyon, the little command fell back to Pigeon's Ranch, whence a courier was 
despatched to Colonel Slough, advising him of the engagement and its result, and re- 
questing him to bring forward the main command as rapidly as possible, as the en- 
emy with all his forces had moved from Santa Fe toward Fort Union. 


After interring the dead and making a comfortable hospital for the wounded, on the 
afternoon of the 27th Chivington fell back to the Pecos River at Kosloskie's Ranch and 
encamped. On receiving the news from Apache Canyon, Colonel Slough put his 
forces in motion, and at eleven o'clock at night of the 27th joined Chivington at 
Kosloskie's. At daybreak on the 28th, the assembly was sounded, and the entire com- 
mand resumed its march. Five miles out from their encampment Major Chivington, 
in command of a detachment composed of Companies A, B, H, 
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and E of the First Colorado, and Captain Ford's Company unattached, with Captain 
Lewis' Company of the Fifth Regular Infantry, was ordered to take the Galisteo road, 
and by a detour through the mountains to gain the enemy's rear, if possible, at the 
west end of Apache Canyon, while Slough advanced slowly with the main body to gain 
his front about the same time; thus devising an attack in front and rear. About ten 
o'clock, while making his way through the scrub pine and cedar brush in the moun- 
tains, Major Chivington and his command heard cannonading to their right, and 
were thereby apprised that Colonel Slough and his men had met the enemy. About 
twelve o'clock he arrived with his men on the summit of the mountain which over- 
looked the enemy's supply wagons, which had been left in the charge of a strong 
guard with one piece of artillery mounted on an elevation commanding the camp and 
mouth of the canyon. 


With great difficulty Chivington descended the precipitous mountain, charged, took, 
and spiked the gun, ran together the enemy's supply wagons of commissary, quarter- 
master, and ordnance stores, set them on fire, blew and burnt them up, bayoneted his 
mules in corral, took the guard prisoners and reascended the mountain, where about 
dark he was met by Lieutenant Cobb, aide-de-camp on Colonel Slough's staff, with 
the information that Slough and his men had been defeated and had fallen back to 
Kosloskie's. Upon the supposition that this information was correct, Chivington, un- 
der the guidance of a French Catholic priest, in the intensest darkness, with great dif- 
ficulty made his way with his command through the mountains without a road or 
trail, and joined Colonel Slough about midnight. Meanwhile, after Chivington and his 
detachment had left in the morning, Colonel Slough with the main body proceeded 
up the canyon, and arriving at Pigeon's Ranch, gave orders for the troops to stack 
arms in the road and supply their canteens with water, as that would be the last op- 
portunity before reaching the further end of Apache Canyon. While thus supplying 
themselves with water and visiting the wounded in the hospital at Pigeon's Ranch, be- 
ing entirely off their guard, they were suddenly startled by a courier from the advance 
column dashing down the road at full speed and informing them that the enemy was 
close at hand. Orders were immediately given to fall in and take arms, but before the 
order could be obeyed the enemy had formed battery and commenced shelling them. 


They formed as quickly as possible, the colonel ordering Captain Downing with Com- 
pany D, First Colorado Volunteers, to advance on the left, and Captain Kerber with 
Company I First Colorado, to advance on the right. In the meantime Ritter and 
Claflin opened a return fire on the enemy with their batteries. Captain Downing ad- 
vanced and fought desperately, meeting a largely superior force in point of numbers, 
until he was almost overpowered and surrounded; when, happily, Captain Wilder of 
Company G of the First Colorado, with a detachment of his command, came to his 
relief, and extricated him and that portion of his Company not already slaughtered. 
While on the opposite side, the right, Company I had advanced into an open space, 
feeling the enemy, and ambitious of capturing his battery, when they were surprised 
by a detachment which was concealed in an arroya, and which, when Kerber and his 
men were within forty feet of it, opened a galling fire upon them. Kerber lost heavily; 
Lieutenant Baker, being wounded, fell back. In the meantime the enemy masked, 
and made five successive charges on our batteries, determined to capture them as 
they had captured Canby's at Valverde. 
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At one time they were within forty yards of Slough's batteries, their slouch hats drawn 
down over their faces, and rushing on with deafening yells. It seemed inevitable 

that they would make the capture, when Captain Claflin gave the order to cease firing, 
and Captain Samuel Robbins with his company, K of the First Colorado, arose from 
the ground like ghosts, delivering a galling fire, charged bayonets, and on the double- 
quick put the rebels to flight. During the whole of this time the cavalry, under Captain 
Howland, were held in reserve, never moving except to fall back and keep out of dan- 
ger, with the exception of Captain Cook's men, who dismounted and fought as in- 
fantry. From the opening of the battle to its close the odds were against Colonel 
Slough and his forces; the enemy being greatly superior in numbers, with a better ar- 
mament of artillery and equally well armed otherwise. But every inch of ground was 
stubbornly contested. In no instance did Slough's forces fall back until they were in 
danger of being flanked and surrounded, and for nine hours, without rest or refresh- 
ment, the battle raged incessantly. At one time Claflin gave orders to double-shot his 
guns, they being nothing but little brass howitzers, and he counted, "One, two, three, 
four,” until one of his own carriages capsized and fell down into the gulch; from 
which place Captain Samuel Robbins and his company, K, extricated it and saved it 
from falling into the enemy's hands. 


Having been compelled to give ground all day, Colonel Slough, between five and six 
o'clock in the afternoon, issued orders to retreat. About the same time General Sibley 
received information from the rear of the destruction of his supply trains, and or- 
dered a flag of truce to be sent to Colonel Slough, which did not reach him, however, 
until he arrived at Kosloskie's. A truce was entered into until nine o'clock the next 
morning, which was afterward extended to twenty-four hours, and under which Sib- 
ley with his demoralized forces fell back to Santa Fe, laying that town under tribute to 
supply his forces. 
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CHAPTER X. - THE BUFFALO 


The ancient range of the buffalo once extended from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains, embracing all of North America known as the Mississippi valley; from the 
frozen lakes above to the "Tierras Calientes" of Mexico, far to the south. When I look 
back only twenty-five years, and recall the fact that they roamed in immense numbers 
even then, I ask myself, "Have they all disappeared?" An idea may be formed of how 
many buffalo were killed from 1868 to 1881, a period of only thirteen years, during 
which time they were indiscriminately slaughtered for their hides. In Kansas alone 
there was paid out, between the dates specified, two million five hundred thousand 
dollars for their bones gathered on the prairies, to be utilized by the various carbon 
works of the country, principally in St. Louis. It required about one hundred car- 
casses to make one ton of bones, the price paid averaging eight dollars a ton; so the 
above-quoted enormous sum represented the skeletons of over thirty-one millions of 
buffalo. 


Early in March, 1867, a party of my friends, all old buffalo hunters, were camped in 
Paradise valley, then a famous rendezvous of the animals they were after. One day 
when out on the range stalking, and widely separated from each other, a terrible bliz- 
zard came up. Three of the hunters reached their camp without much difficulty, but 
he who was farthest away was fairly caught in it, and night overtaking him, he killed a 
buffalo, took out his viscera and crawled inside the empty carcass, where he lay com- 
paratively comfortable until morning broke, when the storm had passed over and the 
sun shone brightly. But when he attempted to get out, he found himself a prisoner, 
the immense ribs of the creature having frozen together, and locked him up as tightly 
as if he were in a cell. Fortunately, his companions, who were searching for him, and 
firing their rifles from time to time, heard him yell in response to the discharge of 
their pieces, and thus discovered and released him from the peculiar predicament 
into which he had fallen. 
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Buffalo Bill, in less than eighteen months, while employed as hunter of the construc- 
tion company of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, in 1867-68, killed nearly five thousand 
buffalo, which were consumed by the twelve hundred men employed in track-laying. 


A great herd of buffaloes on the plains in the early days, when one could approach 
near enough without disturbing it to quietly watch its organization and the apparent 
discipline which its leaders seemed to exact, was a very curious sight. Among the 
striking features of the spectacle was the apparently uniform manner in which the 
immense mass of shaggy animals moved; there was constancy of action indicating a 
degree of intelligence to be found only in the most intelligent of the brute creation. 
Frequently the single herd was broken up into many smaller ones, that travelled rela- 
tively close together, each led by an independent master. Perhaps a few rods only 
marked the dividing-line between them, but it was always unmistakably plain, and 
each moved synchronously in the direction in which all were going. The leadership of 
a herd was attained only by hard struggles for the place; once reached, however, the 
victor was immediately recognized, and kept his authority until some new aspirant 
overcame him, or he became superannuated and was driven out of the herd to meet 
his inevitable fate, a prey to those ghouls of the desert, the gray wolves. 


Generally buffalo went to their drinking-places but once a day, and that late in the af- 
ternoon. Then they ambled along, following each other in single file, which accounts 
for the many trails on the plains, always ending at some stream or lake. They fre- 
quently travelled twenty or thirty miles for water, so the trails leading to it were often 
worn to the depth of a foot or more. Many an old trapper and hunter's life has been 
saved by following a buffalo-trail when he was suffering from thirst. The buffalo-wal- 
lows retain usually a great quantity of water, and they have often saved the lives of 
whole companies of cavalry, both men and horses. 


Riding suddenly to the top of a divide once with a party of friends in 1866, we saw 
standing below us in the valley an old buffalo bull, the very picture of despair. Sur- 
rounding him were seven gray wolves in the act of challenging him to mortal combat. 
The poor beast, undoubtedly realizing the utter hopelessness of his situation, had de- 
termined to die game. His great shaggy head, filled with burrs, was lowered to the 
ground as he confronted his would-be executioners; his tongue, black and parched, 
lolled out of his mouth, and he gave utterance at intervals to a suppressed roar. The 
wolves were sitting on their haunches in a semi-circle immediately in front of the tor- 
tured beast, and every time that the fear-stricken buffalo would give vent to his 
hoarsely modulated groan, the wolves howled in concert in most mournful cadence. 
After contemplating his antagonists for a few moments, the bull made a dash at the 
nearest wolf, tumbling him howling over the silent prairie; but while this diversion 
was going on in front, the remainder of the pack started for his hind legs, to ham- 
string him. Upon this the poor brute turned to the point of attack only to receive a 
repetition of it in the same vulnerable place by the wolves, who had as quickly turned 
also and fastened themselves on his heels again. His hind quarters now streamed 
with blood and he began to show signs of great physical weakness. He did not dare to 
lie down; that would have been instantly fatal. By this time he had killed three of the 
wolves or so maimed them that they were entirely out of the fight. At this juncture the 
suffering animal was mercifully shot, and the wolves allowed to batten on his thin 
and tough carcass. 
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CHAPTER XI. - INDIAN CUSTOMS AND LEGENDS 


It is Indian etiquette that the first lodge a stranger enters on visiting a village is his 
home as long as he remains the guest of the tribe. Upon going in, it is customary to 
place all your traps in the back part. The proprietor occupies that part of his tent, but 
gives it up to a guest. With the Cheyennes, the white man was ever welcome, as he 
generally had a supply of coffee, of which the Indian is particularly fond—Mok-ta-bo- 
mah-pe, as they call it. The salutation of the owner of a lodge is "Hook-ah-hay! Num- 
whit,"—"How do you do? Stay with us." Water is then handed by a squaw, then meat, 
for he must be hungry, too. A pipe is offered, and conversation follows. 


The lodge of the Cheyennes is formed of seventeen poles, about three inches thick at 
the end which rests on the ground, slender in shape, tapering symmetrically, and 
eighteen feet or more in length. They are tied together at the small ends with buffalo- 
hide, then raised until the frame resembles a cone, over which buffalo-skins are 
placed, very skilfully fitted and made soft by having been dubbed by the women—that 
is, scraped to the requisite thinness, and made supple by rubbing with the brains of 
the animal that wore it. They are sewed together with sinews of the buffalo, generally 
of the long and powerful muscle that holds up the ponderous head of the shaggy 
beast, a narrow strip running towards the bump. In summer the lower edges of the 
skin are rolled up, and the wind blowing through, it is a cool, shady retreat. In winter 
everything is closed, and I know of no more comfortable place than a well-made In- 
dian lodge. The army tent known as the Sibley is modelled after it, and is the best 
winter shelter for troops in the field that can be made. Many times while the military 
post where I had been ordered was in process of building, I have chosen the Sibley 
tent in preference to any other domicile. 


When a village is to be moved, it 
is an interesting sight. The young 
and unfledged boys drive up the 
herd of ponies, and then the 
squaws catch them. The women, 
too, take down the lodges, and, ty- 
ing the poles in two bundles, fas- 
ten them on each side of an ani- 
mal, the long ends dragging on 
the ground. Just behind the pony 
or mule, as the case may be, a 
basket is placed and held there by 
buffalo-hide thongs, and into 
these novel carriages the little 
children are put, besides such 
traps as are not easily packed on 
the animal's back. 
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SIBLEY TENTS. (Note) The Sibley tent was in- 
vented by the American military 
officer Henry Hopkins Sibley and patented in 1856. Of conical design, it stands 
about 12 feet high and 18 feet in diameter. It can comfortably house about a dozen 
men. 
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The women do all the work both in camp and when moving. They are doomed to a 
hopeless bondage of slavery, the fate of their sex in every Indian race; but they accept 
their condition stoically, and there is as much affection among them for their hus- 
bands and children as I have ever witnessed among the white race. Here are two in- 
stances of their devotion, both of which came under my personal observation, and I 
could give hundreds of others. Late in the fall of 1858, I was one of a party on the trail 
of a band of Indians who had been committing some horrible murders in a mining- 
camp in the northern portion of Washington Territory. On the fourth day out, just 
about dusk, we struck their moccasin tracks, which we followed all night, and sur- 
prised their camp in the gray light of the early morning. In less than ten minutes the 
fight was over, and besides the killed we captured six prisoners. Then as the rising 
sun commenced to gild the peaks of the lofty range on the west, having granted our 
captives half an hour to take leave of their families, the ankles of each were bound; 
they were made to kneel on the prairie, a squad of soldiers, with loaded rifles, were 
drawn up eight paces in front of them, and at the instant the signal—a white handker- 
chief—was dropped the Indians tumbled over on the sod a heap of corpses. The part- 
ing between the condemned men and their young wives and children, I shall never 
forget. It was the most perfect exhibition of marital and filial love that I have ever wit- 
nessed. Such harsh measures may seem cruel and heartless in the light of to-day, but 
there was none other than martial law then in the wilderness of the Northern Pacific 
coast, and the execution was a stern necessity. 


The other instance was ten years later. During the Indian campaign in the winter of 
1868-69 I was riding with a party of officers and enlisted men, south of the Arkansas, 
about forty miles from Fort Dodge. We were watching some cavalrymen unearth 
three or four dead warriors who had been killed by two scouts in a fierce unequal 
fight a few weeks before, and as we rode into a small ravine among the sand hills, we 
suddenly came upon a rudely constructed Cheyenne lodge. Entering, we discovered 
on a rough platform, fashioned of green poles, a dead warrior in full war-dress; his 
shield of buffalo-hide, pipe ornamented with eagles’ feathers, and medicine bag, were 
lying on the ground beside him. At his head, on her knees, with hands clasped in the 
attitude of prayer, was a squaw frozen to death. Which had first succumbed, the 
wounded chief, or the devoted wife in the awful cold of that winter prairie, will never 
be known, but it proved her love for the man who had perhaps beaten her a hundred 
times. Such tender and sympathetic affection is characteristic of the sex everywhere, 
no less with the poor Indian than in the dominant white race. 


The treatment of Indian children, particularly boys, is something startling to the gen- 
tle sentiments of refined white mothers. The girls receive hardly any attention from 
their fathers. Implicit obedience is the watchword of the lodge with them, and they 
are constantly taught to appreciate their inferiority of sex. The daughter is a mere 
slave; unnoticed and neglected—a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. With a 
son, it is entirely different; the father from his birth dotes on him and manifests his 
affection in the most demonstrative manner. The Indians never chastise a boy, as 
they think his spirit would be broken and cowed down; instead of a warrior he would 
be a squaw—a harsh epithet indicative of cowardice—and they resort to any method 
but infliction of blows to subdue a refractory scion. 
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Before most of the lodges is a tripod of three sticks, about seven feet in length and an 
inch in diameter, fastened at the top, and the lower ends brought out, so that it stands 
alone. On this is hung the shield and a small square bag of parfléche, containing 
pipes, with an accompanying pendent roll of stems, carefully wrapped in blue or red 
cloth, and decorated with beads and porcupine quills. This collection is held in great 
veneration, for the pipe is their only religion. Through its agency they invoke the 
Great Spirit; through it they render homage to the winds, to the earth, and to the sky. 


The early Catholic Jesuit missionaries were energetic zealots, in the diffusion of their 
religious sentiments, probably to make their faith more acceptable to the Indians, the 
Roman Catholic rites were blended with the homage shown to the pipe, which custom 
of offering, in the form of a cross, is still retained by them; but as every custom is 
handed down by tradition merely, the true source has been forgotten. 


Thousands of years ago, the primitive Indian of the American continent carried 
masses of pipe-stone from the sacred quarry in Minnesota across the vast wilderness 
of plains, to trade with the people of the far Southwest, over the same route that long 
afterward became the Santa Fe Trail. I have met with the red sandstone pipes on the 
remotest portions of the Pacific coast, and east, west, north and south, in every tribe 
that it has been my fortune to know. 


(Note) Pipestone National Monument, in southwestern Minnesota, is sacred to 
many tribal nations of North America, including the Dakota, Lakota, and other 
tribes of Native Americans. The quarries were considered neutral territory in the 
historic past where all Nations could quarry stone for ceremonial pipes. The catlin- 
ite, or "pipestone", is traditionally used to make ceremonial pipes, vitally important 
to traditional Plains Indian religious practices. Archeologists believe the site has 
been in use for over 3000 years with Minnesota pipestone having been found inside 
North American burial mounds dated much earlier. The Smithsonian Institution's 
National Museum of the American Indian has an extensive collection of 705 catlinite 
objects that it attributes to the Pipestone quarry, 585 of which are pipes. 
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CHAPTER XII. - TRAPPERS 


The initial opening of the trade with New Mexico from the Missouri River, as has 
been related, was not direct to Santa Fe. The limited number of pack-trains at first 
passed to the north of the Raton Range, and travelled to the Spanish settlements in 
the valley of Taos. On this original Trail, where now is situated the beautiful city of 
Pueblo, the second place of importance in Colorado, there was a little Indian trading- 
post called "El Pueblo,” from which the present thriving place derives its name. The 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad practically follows the same route that the 
traders did to reach Pueblo, as it also does that which the freight caravans later fol- 
lowed from the Missouri River direct to Santa Fe. 


Taken from coloradoencyclopedia . Org: 

Established in 1842, El Pueblo (301 N Union Ave, Pueblo, CO 81003) was an inde- 
pendent adobe trading post that operated at the site of the present-day city of Pueblo 
and was used by a diverse, multi-ethnic group of trappers, traders, women, and 
mountain men. Largely abandoned after an 1854 attack by Utes, the post gradually 
disappeared over the next three decades as the city was built over its ruins. In the 
1980s, anthropology professor William G. Buckles and students at the University of 
Southern Colorado (now Colorado State University—Pueblo) discovered the site, 
which is now home to History Colorado’s El Pueblo History Museum. 


Trading on the Arkansas River 

EI Pueblo grew out of shifts that occurred in the Western fur trade in the 1830s and 
1840s, as established trading posts put an end to the old fur-trading practice of the 
annual rendezvous. In 1833 Bent, St. Vrain, & Co. built Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas 
River east of what is now La Junta. It became an important trading post on the Santa 
Fé Trail between Missouri and New Mexico. Traders working at the fort acquired buf- 
falo hides from nearby bands of Cheyenne and Arapaho and sold the hides in St. 
Louis. In 1841—42, Bent, St. Vrain, & Co. failed to deliver a shipment of hides, creat- 
ing a shortage in eastern markets. George Simpson, a trader who worked at Bent’s 
Fort, saw that the shortage created an opportunity for him to establish a new trading 
post independent of a large company like Bent, St. Vrain, & Co. Other traders who 
joined him at the new post probably included Francisco Conn, Mathew Kinkead, and 
Joseph Mantz as well as the Bent employees Joseph Doyle, Robert Fisher, and 
Alexander Barclay. 


Building an Independent Trading Post 

In the summer of 1842, the group decided to build its independent post where the Ar- 
kansas River was joined by Fountain Creek, a spot about seventy miles upriver from 
Bent’s Fort. At the time, the Arkansas River was the border between the United States 
and Mexico, and the post’s location would make it the closest US settlement to Taos. 
The location offered several additional advantages as a trading center. Trading routes 
such as the Cherokee Trail and the Taos (or Trappers) Trail ran along the nearby 
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rivers, providing easy access to multiple markets and trading partners, and Native 
American groups often passed through the area to use a well-known crossing of the 
Arkansas. In addition, the valley where Fountain Creek joined the Arkansas was at a 
relatively low elevation with a temperate climate, and the rivers promised plenty of 
water for agriculture. From about May to September 1842, Hispano laborers built the 
trading post on the north bank of the Arkansas River west of Fountain Creek. The ex- 
act shape, size, and appearance of the post are unknown, but surviving accounts indi- 
cate that it was probably an adobe plaza similar in appearance to a New Mexico coun- 
try house, with a series of rooms arranged in a rough square around a central court- 
yard. The rooms opened onto the interior plaza and had no entries on the outside, 
making the structure easier to defend. There was probably a large gate that allowed 
access to the central plaza from the side that faced the Arkansas River. 


Life at El Pueblo 

Called El Pueblo (Spanish for “town” or “people”), the post was distinctive in that it 
was neither a military fort nor owned by a trading company. Instead, it was an inde- 
pendent post that served as a base of operations for a diverse group of traders with 
Hispanic, French, Anglo, and Native American roots. It is unclear how many people 
lived at El Pueblo at any one time, but it could hold up to 100 residents. Noted 
traders, trappers, and mountain men such as Kit Carson, Richens Lacy Wootton, and 
James Beckwourth stayed there at times while the post was active. Hispano women 
like Teresita Sandoval provided the essential infrastructure for the day-to-day opera- 
tions of El Pueblo. Each trader who stayed there had a few rooms for himself and his 
family and used the central plaza as a common trading area, with goods laid out on 
blankets on the ground. El Pueblo became a center for farming and ranching enter- 
prises that developed in the area, many of them started by people who had first oper- 
ated as traders at the post. They sold their produce at E] Pueblo and marketed their 
livestock to wagon trains along the emigrant and trading trails. In 1846-47, a colony 
of several hundred Mormons camped near El Pueblo during the migration that even- 
tually led them to Salt Lake City. At El] Pueblo they acquired livestock and learned 
about irrigation and other techniques for farming in the arid West. 


The End of El Pueblo 

In the late 1840s, El Pueblo’s resident traders began to decline. The Mexican-Ameri- 
can War suppressed trade between the United States and Mexico. When the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo ended the war in 1848, it also transformed the trade dynamics of 
the region by increasing US territory in the Southwest, which now included El 
Pueblo. Meanwhile, the discovery of gold in California attracted fortune-seekers from 
across the continent. As a result of these changes, the population of E] Pueblo dwin- 
dled, supplemented only by occasional wagon trains of migrants or traders passing 
through the area. After the Mexican-American War, an influx of European Americans 
moving to and through the plains and Rocky Mountains began to place new pressures 
on Native Americans in the region. Hispanos from New Mexico started to establish 
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permanent settlements in the San Luis Valley and the Arkansas River valley, while 
settlers from the East streamed across a network of migration trails. In 1854 Utes up- 
set by broken treaties and poorly conducted negotiations began to skirmish with set- 
tlers in what is now southern Colorado. On Christmas Eve, 1854, the Ute chief Tierra 
Blanca led about fifty warriors in an attack on El Pueblo. Only about fifteen or twenty 
people were there at the time, and most of them were killed. After the attack, El 
Pueblo was abandoned. Over the next several years it was occasionally used by travel- 
ers and others in the area as a temporary shelter, but it never had any long-term oc- 
cupants. As the adobe walls crumbled, a small town called Fountain City took shape 
on the opposite side of Fountain Creek during the gold rush of 1858-59. By 1860, a 
rival settlement was established on the west side of Fountain Creek near the aban- 
doned El Pueblo. Settlers used some of El Pueblo’s adobe bricks to build their own 
structures and adopted the name of Pueblo for their town. Pueblo soon overtook 
Fountain City and became the dominant social and economic center along the Arkan- 
sas River. The city succeeded for many of the same reasons that El Pueblo was origi- 
nally established there, and it proved so successful that by the 1880s El Pueblo had 
disappeared under new development. 


Rediscovering El Pueblo 

In 1959 the Colorado Historical Society (now History Colorado) opened the El Pueblo 
History Museum, which included a full-scale replica of El Pueblo, in an old airplane 
hangar near the city’s Municipal Airport. At the time, the exact location of the original 
E] Pueblo had been a subject of debate for decades. The question was complicated by 
the movements of the Arkansas River, whose course through downtown Pueblo had 
shifted about one-quarter mile south since the mid-1800s. In the 1980s, students at 
the University of Southern Colorado started a project to determine the site of El 
Pueblo. An 1873 photo showing the remains of the adobe trading post helped them 
settle on a possible location under the Fariss Hotel, which was built in the early 1880s 
on Union Avenue south of First Street. In 1989 University of Southern Colorado an- 
thropology professor William G. Buckles initiated a survey of the Fariss Hotel’s base- 
ment. The work yielded promising evidence, so in 1991 the city tore down the Fariss 
Hotel to allow for more extensive archaeological excavations. Buckles and his team 
discovered signs of the El Pueblo structure, as well as hundreds of related artifacts 
such as trade goods, rifle balls, and stone tools. The excavation helped spark a revival 
of downtown Pueblo. The city and the Colorado Historical Society worked on a plan 
to bring the El Pueblo History Museum closer to the rediscovered El Pueblo site, and 
in 1992 the museum moved to a building on the same block. In 1996 the rediscovered 
E] Pueblo site was listed on the National Register of Historic Places. At the same time, 
Pueblo was developing the Historic Arkansas Riverwalk for its downtown area and 
included a new El Pueblo museum complex in the master plan. With the help of a gift 
from the David and Lucile Packard Foundation, the museum complex went forward 
and was completed in 2003. 
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CHAPTER XIII. - UNCLE JOHN SMITH 


Uncle John Smith, as he was known to every trapper, trader, and hunter from the 
Yellowstone to the Gila, was one of the most famous and eccentric men of the early 
days. In 1826, as a boy, he ran away from St. Louis with a party of Santa Fe traders, 
and so fascinated was he with the desultory and exciting life, that he chose to sit 
cross-legged, smoking the long Indian pipe, in the comfortable buffalo-skin teepee, 
rather than cross legs on the broad table of his master, a tailor to whom he had been 
apprenticed when he took French leave from St. Louis. 


He spent his first winter with the 
Blackfeet Indians, but came very 
near losing his scalp in their con- 
tinual quarrels, and therefore al- 
lied himself with the more peace- 
able Sioux. Once while on the trail 
of a horse-stealing band of Arapa- 
hoes near the head waters of the 
Arkansas, the susceptible young 
hunter fell in love with a very 
pretty Cheyenne squaw, married 
her, and remained true to the ob- 
ject of his early affection during all 
his long and eventful life, extend- 
ing over a period of forty years. For 
many decades he lived with his 
dusky wife as the Indians did, hav- 
ing been adopted by the tribe. He 
owned a large number of horses, 
which constituted the wealth of the 
plains Indians, upon the sale of 

which he depended almost entirely 
for his subsistence. He became very powerful in the Cheyenne nation; was regarded 
as a chief, taking an active part in the councils, and exercising much authority. His 
excellent judgment as a trader with the various bands of Indians while he was em- 
ployed by the great fur companies made his services invaluable in the strange busi- 
ness complications of the remote border. Besides understanding the Cheyenne lan- 
guage as well as his native tongue, he also spoke three other Indian dialects, French, 
and Spanish, but with many Western expressions that sometimes grated harshly 
upon the grammatical ear. 


He became a sort of autocrat on the plains and in the mountains; and for an Indian or 
Mexican to attempt to effect a trade without Uncle John Smith having something to 
say about it, and its conditions, was hardly possible. The New Mexicans often came in 
small parties to his Indian village, their burros packed with dry pumpkin, corn, etc., 
to trade for buffalo-robes, bearskins, meat, and ponies; and Smith, who knew his 
power, exacted tribute, which was always paid. At one time, however, when for some 
reason a party of strange Mexicans refused, Uncle John harangued the people of the 
village, and called the young warriors together, who emptied every sack of goods 
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belonging to the cowering Mexicans on the ground, Smith ordering the women and 
children to help themselves, an order which was obeyed with alacrity. The frightened 
Mexicans left hurriedly for El Valle de Taos, whence they had come, crossing them- 
selves and uttering thanks to Heaven for having retained their scalps. This and other 
similar cases so intimidated the poor Mexicans, and impressed them so deeply with a 
sense of Smith's power, that, ever after, his permission to trade was craved by a spe- 
cial deputation of the parties, accompanied by peace-offerings of corn, pumpkin, and 
pinole. At one time, when Smith was journeying by himself a day's ride from the 
Cheyenne village, he was met by a party of forty or more corn traders, who, instead of 
putting such a bane to their prospects speedily out of the way, gravely asked him if 
they could proceed, and offered him every third robe they had to accompany them, 
which he did. Indeed, he became so regardless of justice, in his condescension to the 
natives of New Mexico, that the governor of that province offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars for him alive or dead, but fear of the Cheyennes was so prevalent that 
his capture was never even attempted. 


During Sheridan's memorable winter campaign against the allied tribes in 1868-69, 
the old man, for he was then about sixty, was my guide and interpreter. He shared my 
tent and mess, a most welcome addition to the few who sat at my table, and beguiled 
many a weary hour at night, after our tedious marches through the apparently inter- 
minable sand dunes and barren stretches of our monotonous route, with his tales of 
that period, more than half a century ago, when our mid-continent region was as little 
known as the topography of the planet Mars. 


Taken from historycolorado . org, "Colorado Mountain Men" by LeRoy R. Hapen: 


In 1846 Smith was employed by Thomas Fitzpatrick, first Indian Agent to the Indians 
of the Upper Arkansas and Platte, as interpreter with the Cheyennes. Ile served in 
that capacity at the great Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 As a master of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho languages he furnished Dr. Schoolcraft with a long list of Cheyenne 
words and their meaning. 


During the Indian troubles of 1847 Smith was placed in charge of Fort Mann, six 
miles west of the site of Fort Dodge, Kansas. Green Russell and the other pioneer 
prospectors of Colorado found Uncle John Smith with his stock of trade goods, 
amounting to $1416.80 (Gerry Account) at the mouth of Cherry Creek in the summer 
of 1858. Smith was quick to exploit his position and influence with the Indians when 
the founding of a town was proposed. He and William McGaa became stockholders 
and officers of the town companies that founded Denver. 


Uncle John continued to trade with the Indians and to live with his Cheyenne wife 
and family. When thr soldiers made their infamous attack upon the Indians at Sand 
Creek, Smith was there. The soldiers spared Uncle John, but afterwards murdered his 
halfbreed son. When the Southern Cheyennes were removed to Indian Territory, 
Smith went with them and continued as interpreter and trader. Smith was employed 
as guide by Colonel Henry Inman on his military campaign of 1868-69. The old guide 
shared the Colonel's tent and regaled him with many experiences. 
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Uncle John Smith and his family lived in Indian Territory until his death on June 29, 
1871. At Oklahoma City in 1950 I saw the report of Indian Agent Brinton Darlington 
and his inventory of Smith's estate: 

1 Pair of Black Horses 

1 Set of Double Harness 

1 Spring wagon. 

$250 in currency 

2 Trunks containing clothing, Jewelry, etc. 

2 Valises containing clothing, Jewelry, etc. 

1 Revolving Pistol and Holster 

1 Old Cook Stoye 

1 Set Dishes 


1864 Camp Weld Peace Treaty. Major Edward (Ned) Wynkoop (kneeling left) 
Directly behind Wynkoop is Southern Cheyenne Peace Chief Black Kettle, Captain 
Silas Soule kneeling next to Wynkoop, Uncle John Smith standing left. 
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CHAPTER XIV. - KIT CARSON 


First of all, Christopher, or Kit, Carson stands at the head and front of celebrated 
frontiersmen, trappers, scouts, guides, and Indian fighters. I knew him well through a 
series of years, to the date of his death in 1868, but I shall confine myself to the 
events of his remarkable career along the line of the Trail and its immediate environs. 
In 1826 a party of Santa Fe traders passing near his father's home in Howard County, 
Missouri, young Kit, who was then but seventeen years old, joined the caravan as 
hunter. His first exhibition of that nerve and coolness in the presence of danger was 
in this initial trip across the plains. When the caravan had arrived at the Arkansas 
River, one of the teamsters, while carelessly pulling his rifle toward him by the barrel, 
discharged the weapon and received the ball in his arm, completely crushing the 
bones. He was fixed up and the caravan proceeded on its journey. In a few days, how- 
ever, the wound began to indicate that gangrene had set in, and it was determined 
that only by an amputation was it possible for him to live beyond a few days. Every 
one of the older men of the caravan positively declined to attempt the operation. At 
this juncture Kit stepped forward and offered to do the job. He told the unfortunate 
sufferer that he had had no experience in such matters. All the tools that Kit could 
find were a razor, a saw, and the king-bolt of a wagon. He cut the flesh with the razor, 
sawed through the bone as if it had been a piece of joist, and seared the horrible 
wound with the king-bolt, which he had heated to a white glow, for the purpose of 
stopping the flow of blood that naturally followed such rude surgery. The operation 
was a complete success; the man lived many years afterward, and was with his sur- 
geon in many an expedition. 


In the early days of the commerce of the prairies, Carson was the hunter at Bent's 
Fort for a period of eight years. There were about forty men employed at the place; 
and when the game was found in abundance in the mountains, it was a relatively easy 
task and just suited to his love of sport, but when it grew scarce, his prowess was 
tasked to its utmost to keep the forty mouths from crying for food. He became such 
an unerring shot with the rifle during that time that he was called the "Nestor of the 
Rocky Mountains.” All of the plains tribes of Indians, as did the powerful Utes of the 
mountains, knew him well; for he had often visited in their camps, sat in their lodges, 
smoked the pipe, and played with their little boys. The latter fact may not appear of 
much consequence, but there are no people on earth who have a greater love for their 
boy children than the Indians of America. The Indians all feared him, too, at the same 
time that they respected his excellent judgment, and frequently were governed by his 
wise counsel. 


After many adventures in California with Fremont, Carson, with his inseparable 
friend, L. B. Maxwell, embarked in the wool-raising industry. Shortly after they had 
established themselves on their ranch, the Apaches made one of their frequent mur- 
dering and plundering raids through Northern New Mexico, killing defenceless 
women and children, running off stock of all kinds, and laying waste every little ranch 
they came across in their wild foray. Carson's reputation as an Indian fighter was at 
its height, so the natives of the country sent for him, and declined to move until he 
came. For some unexplained reason, after he arrived at Las Vegas, he was not placed 
in charge of the posse, that position having already been given to a Frenchman. 
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Carson, as was usual with him, never murmured because he was assigned to a subor- 
dinate position, but took his place, ready to do his part in whatever capacity. The 
party set out for the stronghold of the Indians, and rode night and day on the trail of 
the murderers, hoping to surprise them and recapture the women and children; but 
so much time had been wasted in delays, that Carson feared they would only find the 
mutilated bodies of the poor captives. In a few days after leaving Las Vegas, the re- 
treat of the Indians was discovered in the fastness of the mountains, where they had 
fortified themselves in such a manner that they could resist ten times the number of 
their pursuers. Carson, as soon as he saw them, without a second's hesitation, and 
giving a characteristic yell, dashed in, expecting, of course, that the men would follow 
him; but they only stood in gaping wonderment at his bravery, not daring to venture 
after him. He did not discover his dilemma until he had advanced so far alone that es- 
cape seemed impossible. But here his coolness, which always served him in the mo- 
ment of supreme danger, saved his scalp. As the Indians turned on him, he threw 
himself on the off side of his horse, Indian fashion, for he was as expert in a trick of 
that kind as the Indians themselves, and rode back to the little command. He had six 
arrows in his horse and a bullet through his coat! He talked to the men very earnestly, 
exhorting them not to flinch in the duty they had come so far to perform, and for 
which he had come at their call. This had the desired effect; for he induced them to 
make a charge, which was gallantly performed, and in such a brave manner that the 
Indians fled, scarcely making an effort to defend themselves. Five of their number 
were killed at the furious onset of the Mexicans, but unfortunately, as he anticipated, 
only the murdered corpses of the women and children were the result of the victory. 


Early in the spring of 1865, Carson was ordered, with three companies, to put a stop 
to the depredations of marauding bands of Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Comanches upon 
the caravans and emigrant outfits travelling the Santa Fe Trail. He left Fort Union 
with his command and marched over the Dry or Cimarron route to the Arkansas 
River, for the purpose of establishing a fortified camp at Cedar Bluffs, or Cold Spring, 
to afford a refuge for the freight trains on that dangerous part of the Trail. The Indi- 
ans had for some time been harassing not only the caravans of the citizen traders, but 
also those of the government, which carried supplies to the several military posts in 
the Territory of New Mexico. An expedition was therefore planned by Carson to pun- 
ish them, and he soon found an opportunity to strike a blow near the adobe fort on 
the Canadian River. 


His force consisted of the First Regiment of New Mexican Volunteer Cavalry and sev- 
enty-five friendly Indians, his entire command numbering fourteen commissioned of- 
ficers and three hundred and ninety-six enlisted men. With these he attacked the 
Kiowa village, consisting of about one hundred and fifty lodges. The fight was a very 
severe one, and lasted from half-past eight in the morning until after sundown. The 
Indians, with more than ordinary intrepidity and boldness, made repeated stands 
against the fierce onslaughts of Carson's cavalrymen, but were at last forced to give 
way, and were cut down as they stubbornly retreated, suffering a loss of sixty killed 
and wounded. In this battle only two privates and one non-commissioned officer 
were killed, and one non-commissioned officer and thirteen privates, four of whom 
were friendly Indians, wounded. The command destroyed one hundred and fifty 
lodges, a large amount of dried meats, berries, buffalo-robes, cooking utensils, and 
also a buggy and spring-wagon, the property of Sierrito,50 the Kiowa chief. 
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He told me that he never was deceived by Indian tactics but once in his life. He said 
that he was hunting with six others after buffalo, in the summer of 1835; that they 
had been successful, and came into their little bivouac one night very tired, intending 
to start for the rendezvous at Bent's Fort the next morning. They had a number of 
dogs, among them some excellent animals. These barked a good deal, and seemed 
restless, and the men heard wolves. "I saw," said Kit, "two big wolves sneaking about, 
one of them quite close to us. Gordon, one of my men, wanted to fire his rifle at it, but 
I did not let him, for fear he would hit a dog. I admit that I had a sort of an idea that 
those wolves might be Indians; but when I noticed one of them turn short around, 
and heard the clashing of his teeth as he rushed at one of the dogs, I felt easy then, 
and was certain that they were wolves sure enough. But the red devil fooled me, after 
all, for he had two dried buffalo bones in his hands under the wolfskin, and he rattled 
them together every time he turned to make a dash at the dogs! Well, by and by we all 
dozed off, and it wasn't long before I was suddenly aroused by a noise and a big blaze. 
I rushed out the first thing for our mules, and held them. If the Indians had been at 
all smart, they could have killed us in a trice, but they ran as soon as they fired at us. 
They killed one of my men, putting five bullets in his body and eight in his buffalo- 
robe. The Indians were a band of Sioux on the war-trail after a band of Snakes, and 
found us by sheer accident. They endeavoured to ambush us the next morning, but 
we got wind of their little game and killed three of them, including the chief." 


Early photograph (possibly the first) 
of Kit Carson wearing a beaver hat. 


After being mustered out of the army, 
Carson took up ranching, settling at 
Boggsville in Bent County. In 1868, at 
the urging of Washington and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Car- 
son journeyed to Washington, DC, 
where he escorted several Ute Chiefs 
to meet with the US president to plead 
for assistance to their tribe. 


Soon after his return, his wife, Josefa, 
died from complications after she gave 
birth to their eighth child. Her death 
was a crushing blow to Carson. He 
died a month later, age 58, on May 23, 
1868, in the presence of Dr. Tilton and 
his friend Thomas Boggs in the sur- 
geon's quarters at Fort Lyon, Colorado. 
His last words were "Goodbye, friends. 
Adidés, compadres." 
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CHAPTER XV. - UNCLE DICK WOOTON 


Immediately after Kit Carson, the second wreath of pioneer laurels, for bravery and 
prowess as an Indian fighter, and trapper, must be conceded to Richens Lacy 
Wooton, known first as "Dick," in his younger days on the plains, then, when age had 
overtaken him, as "Uncle Dick." 


(Note) The Palace of the Gover- 
nors Photo Archives has acquired 
a rare carte de visite depicting 
Ceran St. Vrain, Dick Wootton and 
José Maria Valdez. Photo Curator 
Daniel Kosharek obtained the ca. 
1865 image from Cliff Mills, a pho- 
}|tographer, collector and dealer 
| |}who has sold his own and histori- 
~|}cal images on the Santa Fe Plaza 
for 20 years. 


|| Born in Virginia, his father, when 

_ || he was but seven years of age, re- 
moved with his family to Ken- 
tucky, where he cultivated a to- 
bacco plantation. Like his prede- 
cessor and lifelong friend Carson, 
young Wooton tired of the 
monotony of farming, and in the 
summer of 1836 made a trip to the 
busy frontier town of Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, where he found a 
caravan belonging to Colonel St. 
Vrain and the Bents, already 
loaded, and ready to pull out for 
the fort built by the latter, and 
named for them. Wooton had a 
fair business education, and was 
superior in this respect to his com- 
panions in the caravan to which he 
had attached himself. It was by 
those rough, but kind-hearted, men that he was called "Dick," as they could not read- 
ily master the more complicated name of "Richens." 


When he started from Independence on his initial trip across the plains, he was only 
nineteen, but, like all Kentuckians, perfectly familiar with a rifle, and could shoot out 
a squirrel's eye with the certainty which long practice and hardened nerves assures. 
The caravan, in which he was employed as a teamster, was composed of only seven 
wagons; but a larger one, in which were more than fifty, had preceded it, and as that 
was heavily laden, and the smaller one only lightly, it was intended to overtake the 
former before the dangerous portions of the Trail were reached, which it did in a few 
days and was assigned a place in the long line. 
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Every man had to take his turn in standing guard, and the first night that it fell to 
young Wooton was at Little Cow Creek, in the Upper Arkansas valley. Nothing had 
occurred thus far during the trip to imperil the safety of the caravan, nor was any at- 
tack by the Indians looked for. Wooton's post comprehended the whole length of one 
side of the corral, and his instructions were to shoot anything he saw moving outside 
of the line of mules farthest from the wagons. The young sentry was very vigilant. He 
did not feel at all sleepy, but eagerly watched for something that might possibly come 
within the prescribed distance, though not really expecting such a contingency. About 
two o'clock he heard a slight noise, and saw something moving about, sixty or seventy 
yards from where he was lying on the ground, to which he had dropped the moment 
the strange sound reached his ears. Of course, his first thoughts were of Indians, and 
the more he peered through the darkness at the slowly moving object, the more con- 
vinced he was that it must be an Indian. He rose to his feet and blazed away, the shot 
rousing everybody, and all came rushing with their guns to learn what the matter 
was. 


Wooton told the wagon-master that he had seen what he supposed was an Indian try- 
ing to slip up to the mules, and that he had killed him. Some of the men crept very 
circumspectly to the spot where the supposed dead Indian was lying, while young 
Wooton remained at his post eagerly waiting for their report. Presently he heard a 
voice cry out: "I'll be d—-d ef he hain't killed 'Old Jack!" "Old Jack" was one of the 
lead mules of one of the wagons. He had torn up his picket-pin and strayed outside of 
the lines, with the result that the faithful brute met his death at the hands of the sen- 
try. Wooton declared that he was not to be blamed; for the animal had disobeyed or- 
ders, while he had strictly observed them! 


Wooton passed some time during the early days of his career at Bent's Fort, in 1836- 
37. He was a great favourite with both of the proprietors, and with them went to the 
several Indian villages, where he learned the art of trading with the Indians. The Ra- 
ton Pass, through which the Old Trail ran, was a relatively fair mountain road, but 
originally it was almost impossible for anything in the shape of a wheeled vehicle to 
get over the narrow rock-ribbed barrier; saddle horses and pack-mules could, how- 
ever, make the trip without much difficulty. It was the natural highway to southeast- 
ern Colorado and northeastern New Mexico, but the overland coaches could not get 
to Trinidad by the shortest route, and as the caravans also desired to make the same 
line, it occurred to Uncle Dick that he would undertake to hew out a road through the 
pass, which, barring grades, should be as good as the average turnpike. He could see 
money in it for him, as he expected to charge toll, keeping the road in repair at his 
own expense, and he succeeded in procuring from the legislatures of Colorado and 
New Mexico charters covering the rights and privileges which he demanded for his 
project. 


In the spring of 1866, Uncle Dick took up his abode on the top of the mountains, built 
his home, and lived there until two years ago, when he died at a very ripe old age. The 
old trapper had imposed on himself anything but an easy task in constructing his toll- 
road. There were great hillsides to cut out, immense ledges of rocks to blast, bridges 
to build by the dozen, and huge trees to fell, besides long lines of difficult grading to 
engineer. Eventually Uncle Dick's road was a fact, but when it was completed, how to 
make it pay was a question that seriously disturbed his mind. 
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The method he employed to solve the problem I will quote in his own words: "Such a 
thing as a toll-road was unknown in the country at that time. People who had come 
from the States understood, of course, that the object of building a turnpike was to 
enable the owner to collect toll from those who travelled over it, but I had to deal with 
a great many people who seemed to think that they should be as free to travel over my 
well-graded and bridged roadway as they were to follow an ordinary cow path. "I may 
say that I had five classes of patrons to do business with. There was the stage com- 
pany and its employees, the freighters, the military authorities, who marched troops 
and transported supplies over the road, the Mexicans, and the Indians. 


"With the stage company, the military authorities, and the American freighters I had 
no trouble. With the Indians, when a band came through now and then, I didn't care 
to have any controversy about so small a matter as a few dollars toll! Whenever they 
came along, the toll-gate went up, and any other little thing I could do to hurry them 
on was done promptly and cheerfully. While the Indians didn't understand anything 
about the system of collecting tolls, they seemed to recognize the fact that I had a 
right to control the road, and they would generally ride up to the gate and ask permis- 
sion to go through. Once in a while the chief of a band would think compensation for 
the privilege of going through in order, and would make me a present of a buckskin or 
something of that sort. 


(Note) Hiring Ute Indians to build the road, which required cutting down hillsides, 
blasting and removing rocks, building bridges, and grading the trail, they dramati- 
cally improved a tough stretch of the Santa Fe Trail. He then erected a hotel and 
put up a tollgate in front of his home, charging $1.50 for one wagon or 25 cents for 
a horseman. However, Indians were always allowed to utilize the road free of 
charge. His home also acted as a Barlow and Sanderson stagecoach stop, where 
passengers could get a meal. 
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"My Mexican patrons were the hardest to get along with. Paying for the privilege of 
travelling over any road was something they were totally unused to, and they did not 
take to it kindly. They were pleased with my road and liked to travel over it, until they 
came to the toll-gate. This they seemed to look upon as an obstruction that no man 
had a right to place in the way of a free-born native of the mountain region. They ap- 
peared to regard the toll-gate as a new scheme for holding up travellers for the pur- 
pose of robbery, and many of them evidently thought me a kind of freebooter, who 
ought to be suppressed by law. "Holding these views, when I asked them for a certain 
amount of money, before raising the toll-gate, they naturally differed with me very 
frequently about the propriety of complying with the request. 


Soon after the road was opened a company composed of Californians and Mexicans, 
commanded by a Captain Haley, passed Uncle Dick's toll-gate and house, escorting a 
large caravan of about a hundred and fifty wagons. While they stopped there, a non- 
commissioned officer of the party was brutally murdered by three soldiers, and Uncle 
Dick came very near being a witness to the atrocious deed. The murdered man was a 
Mexican, and his slayers were Mexicans too. The trouble originated at Las Vegas, 
where the privates had been bound and gagged, by order of the corporal, for creating 
a disturbance at a fandango the evening before. The name of the corporal was Juan 
Torres, and he came down to Uncle Dick's one evening while the command was en- 
camped on the top of the mountain, accompanied by the three privates, who had al- 
ready plotted to kill him, though he had not the slightest suspicion of it. Uncle Dick, 
in telling the story, said: "They left at an early hour, going in an opposite direction 
from their camp, and I closed my doors soon after, for the night. They had not been 
gone more than half an hour, when I heard them talking not far from my house, and a 
few seconds later I heard the half-suppressed cry of a man who has received his 
death-blow. "I had gone to bed, and lay for a minute or two thinking whether I should 
get up and go to the rescue or insure my own safety by remaining where I was. 


"A little reflection convinced me that the murderers were undoubtedly watching my 
house, to prevent any interference with the carrying out of their plot, and that if I 
ventured out I should only endanger my own life, while there was scarcely a possibil- 
ity of my being able to save the life of the man who had been assailed. "In the morn- 
ing, when I got up, I found the dead body of the corporal stretched across Raton 
Creek, not more than a hundred yards from my house. 


"As I surmised, he had been struck with a heavy club or stone, and it was at that time 
that I heard his cry. After that his brains had been beaten out, and the body left where 
I had found it. "I at once notified Captain Haley of the occurrence, and identified the 
men who had been in company with the corporal, and who were undoubtedly his 
murderers. "They were taken into custody, and made a confession, in which they 
stated that one of their number had stood at my door on the night of the murder to 
shoot me if I had ventured out to assist the corporal. Two of the scoundrels were hung 
afterward at Las Vegas, and the third sent to prison for life." 


The corporal was buried near where the soldiers were encamped at the time of the 
tragedy, and it is his lonely grave which frequently attracts the attention of the pas- 
sengers on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe trains, just before the Raton tunnel is 
reached, as they travel southward. 
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When the coaches began to travel over Uncle Dick's toll-road, his house was made a 
station, and he had many stage stories. He said:—"Tavern-keepers in those days 
couldn't choose their guests, and we entertained them just as they came along. The 
knights of the road would come by now and then, order a meal, eat it hurriedly, pay 
for it, and move on to where they had arranged to hold up a stage that night. Some- 
times they did not wait for it to get dark, but halted the stage, went through the trea- 
sure box in broad daylight, and then ordered the driver to move on in one direction, 
while they went off in another. 


"One of the most daring and successful stage robberies that I remember was perpe- 
trated by two men, when the east-bound coach was coming up on the south side of 
the Raton Mountains, one day about ten o'clock in the forenoon. "On the morning of 
the same day, a little after sunrise, two rather genteel-looking fellows, mounted on 
fine horses, rode up to my house and ordered breakfast. Being informed that break- 
fast would be ready in a few minutes, they dismounted, hitched their horses near the 
door, and came into the house. 


"I knew then, just as well as I do now, they were robbers, but I had no warrant for 
their arrest, and I should have hesitated about serving it if I had, because they looked 
like very unpleasant men to transact that kind of business with. "Each of them had 
four pistols sticking in his belt and a repeating rifle strapped on to his saddle. When 
they dismounted, they left their rifles with the horses, but walked into the house and 
sat down at the table, without laying aside the arsenal which they carried in their 
belts. "They had little to say while eating, but were courteous in their behaviour, and 
very polite to the waiters. When they had finished breakfast, they paid their bills, and 
rode leisurely up the mountain. 


Uncle Dick died a few seasons ago, at the age of nearly ninety. He was blind for some 
time, but a surgical operation partly restored his sight, which made the old man 
happy, because he could look again upon the beautiful scenery surrounding his 
mountain home, really the grandest in the entire Raton Range. The Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad had one of its freight locomotives named "Uncle Dick," in hon- 
our of the veteran mountaineer, past whose house it hauled the heavy-laden trains up 
the steep grade crossing into the valley beyond. At the time of its baptism, now fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, it was the largest freight engine in the world. 


(Note) Taken from Legends Of America - The stage line also brought bandits to the 
road, who were often known to hold up the Express stages, with posse men hot on 
their trails. The hotel was a favorite stopping place for the freighting teams and an 
open house for youngsters from Trinidad and El Moro, who held dances there 
weekly. In 1878, the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad bought the right of 
way, paying him and his wife a lifetime pass and pension as part of the purchase 
price. The toll road operated until 1879, when at the age of 75, Wootton moved to 
Trinidad, Colorado, where he lived until he died in 1893. Over the years, he had 
married four times and sired 20 children. He outlived all but one of his wives and 17 
of the 20 children. After Dick’s death, his wife continued to be paid the pass and the 
pension, and in 1925, the Santa Fe Railroad doubled the payment. In 1930 it in- 
creased again to $75. After Mrs. Wooton’s death, an invalid daughter, Miss Fidelis, 
got $25 a month during her lifetime. 
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CHAPTER XVI. - MAXWELL'S RANCH 


One of the most interesting and picturesque regions of all New Mexico is the im- 
mense tract of nearly two million acres known as Maxwell's Ranch, through which the 
Old Trail ran. Dead long ago, Maxwell belonged to a generation and a class almost 
completely extinct, and the like of which will, in all probability, never be seen again; 
for there is no more frontier to develop them. Several years prior to the acquisition of 
the territory by the United States, the immense tract comprised in the geographical 
limits of the ranch was granted to Carlos Beaubien and Guadalupe Miranda, both citi- 
zens of the province of New Mexico, and agents of the American Fur Company. At- 
tached to the company as an employer, a trapper, and hunter, was Lucien Bonaparte 
Maxwell, an Illinoisan by birth, who married a daughter of Beaubien. After the death 
of the latter Maxwell purchased all the interest of the joint proprietor, Miranda, and 
that of the heirs of Beaubien, thus at once becoming the largest landowner in the 
United States. 


At the zenith of his influence and 
wealth, during the War of the Re- 
bellion, when New Mexico was iso- 
lated and almost independent of 
care or thought by the government 
at Washington, he lived in a sort of 
barbaric splendour, akin to that of 
the nobles of England at the time off 2° amt ; a 
the Norman conquest. The thou- Peter Menard Tetsie's (nevi 
sands of arable acres comprised in les 

the many fertile valleys of his im- P . 
mense estate were farmed in a I 655/62 Maxwell 
primitive, feudal sort of way, by na- 
tive Mexicans principally, under the of the 

system of peonage then existing in 

the Territory. He employed about Maxwell Land Grant 

five hundred men, and they were as] Ferdinand , Lupin 
much his thralls as were Gurth and menexeh Fe amily grt 
Wamba of Cedric of Rotherwood, 
only they wore no engraved collars Vs / A 
around their necks bearing their =: 
names and that of their master. 


Maxwell was not a hard governor, {— 
and his people really loved him, as Caroline . : 7 
he was ever their friend and ad- Matilda Hugh Maxvvell Marie Odile Menard 
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viser. His house was a palace when 
compared with the prevailing style of architecture in that country, and cost an im- 
mense sum of money. It was large and roomy, purely American in its construction, 
but the manner of conducting it was strictly Mexican, varying between the customs of 
the higher and lower classes of that curious people. Some of its apartments were elab- 
orately furnished, others devoid of everything except a table for card-playing and a 
game's complement of chairs. 
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4 WW \CIEN MAXWEL, 


LUCIEN BONAPARTE MAXWELL WAS A RANCHER AND 
ENTREPRENELA WHO AT ONE POINT OWNED MORE THAN 


1,700,000 AGRES. 


ALONG WITH THOMAS CATRON AND TED TURNER, 
MAXWELL WAS ONE OF THE LARGEST PRIVATE 
LANDOWNERS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


The principal room, an extended rectangular affair, which might properly have been 
termed the Baronial Hall, was almost bare except for a few chairs, a couple of tables, 
and an antiquated bureau. There Maxwell received his friends, transacted business 
with his vassals, and held high carnival at times. 
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I have slept on its hardwood floor, rolled up in my blanket, with the mighty men of 
the Ute nation lying heads and points all around me, as close as they could possibly 
crowd, after a day's fatiguing hunt in the mountains. I have sat there in the long win- 
ter evenings, when the great room was lighted only by the cheerful blaze of the crack- 
ling logs roaring up the huge throats of its two fireplaces built diagonally across oppo- 
site corners, watching Maxwell, Kit Carson, and half a dozen chiefs silently inter- 
change ideas in the wonderful sign language, until the glimmer of Aurora announced 
the advent of another day. But not a sound had been uttered during the protracted 
hours, save an occasional grunt of satisfaction on the part of the Indians, or when we 
white men exchanged a sentence. 


Frequently Maxwell and Carson would play the game of seven-up for hours at a time, 
seated at one of the tables. Kit was usually the victor. Maxwell was a gambler, but not 
by any means in a professional sense; he indulged in the hazard of the cards simply 
for the amusement it afforded him in his rough life of ease, and he could very well af- 
ford the losses which the pleasure sometimes entailed. His special penchant, how- 
ever, was betting on a horse race, and his own stud comprised some of the fleetest an- 
imals in the Territory. Had he lived in England he might have ruled the turf, but 
many jobs were put up on him by unscrupulous jockeys, by which he was outra- 
geously defrauded of immense sums. 


The kitchen and dining-rooms of his princely establishment were detached from the 
main residence. There was one of the latter for the male portion of his retinue and 
guests of that sex, and another for the female, as, in accordance with the severe, and 
to us strange, Mexican etiquette, men rarely saw a woman about the premises, 
though there were many. Only the quick rustle of a skirt, or a hurried view of a re- 
boso, as its wearer flashed for an instant before some window or half-open door, told 
of their presence. 
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The greater portion of his table-service was solid silver, and at his hospitable board 
there were rarely any vacant chairs. Covers were laid daily for about thirty persons; 
for he had always many guests, invited or forced upon him in consequence of his 
proverbial munificence, or by the peculiar location of his manor-house which stood 
upon a magnificently shaded plateau at the foot of mighty mountains, a short dis- 
tance from a ford on the Old Trail. As there were no bridges over the uncertain 
streams of the great overland route in those days, the ponderous Concord coaches, 
with their ever-full burden of passengers, were frequently water-bound, and Max- 
well's the only asylum from the storm and flood; consequently he entertained many. 


At all times, and in all seasons, the group of buildings, houses, stables, mill, store, and 
their surrounding grounds, were a constant resort and loafing-place of Indians. From 
the superannuated chiefs, who revelled lazily during the sunny hours in the shady 
peacefulness of the broad porches; the young men of the tribe, who gazed with cov- 
etous eyes upon the sleek-skinned, blooded colts sporting in the spacious corrals; the 
squaws, fascinated by the gaudy calicoes, bright ribbons, and glittering strings of 
beads on the counters or shelves of the large store, to the half-naked, chubby little 
pappooses around the kitchen doors, waiting with expectant mouths for some deli- 
cious morsel of refuse to be thrown to them—all assumed, in bearing and manner, a 
vested right of proprietorship in their agreeable environment. His retinue of servants, 
necessarily large, was made up of a heterogeneous mixture of Indians, Mexicans, and 
half-breeds. The kitchens were presided over by dusky maidens under the tutelage of 
experienced old crones, and its precincts were sacred to them; but the dining-rooms 
were forbidden to women during the hours of meals, which were served by boys. 


Maxwell was rarely, as far as my observation extended, without a large amount of 
money in his possession. He had no safe, however, his only place of temporary de- 
posit for the accumulated cash being the bottom drawer of the old bureau in the large 
room to which I have referred, which was the most antiquated concern of common 
pine imaginable. There were only two other drawers in this old-fashioned piece of 
furniture, and neither of them possessed a lock. The third, or lower, the one that con- 
tained the money, did, but it was absolutely worthless, being one of the cheapest pat- 
tern and affording not the slightest security; besides, the drawers above it could be 
pulled out, exposing the treasure immediately beneath to the cupidity of any one. I 
have frequently seen as much as thirty thousand dollars—gold, silver, greenbacks, 
and government checks—at one time in that novel depository. Occasionally these 
large sums remained there for several days, yet there was never any extra precaution 
taken to prevent its abstraction; doors were always open and the room free of access 
to every one, as usual. I once suggested to Maxwell the propriety of purchasing a safe 
for the better security of his money, but he only smiled, while a strange, resolute look 
flashed from his dark eyes, as he said: "God help the man who attempted to rob me 
and I knew him!" 


The sources of his wealth were his cattle, sheep, and the products of his area of culti- 
vated acres—barley, oats, and corn principally—which he disposed of to the quarter- 
master and commissary departments of the army, in the large military district of New 
Mexico. His wool-clip must have been enormous, too; but I doubt whether he could 
have told the number of animals that furnished it or the aggregate of his vast herds. 
He had a thousand horses, ten thousand cattle, and forty thousand sheep at the time I 
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knew him well, according to the best estimates of his Mexican relatives. He also pos- 
sessed a large and perfectly appointed gristmill, which was a great source of revenue, 
for wheat was one of the staple crops of his many farms. 


Maxwell was fond of travelling all over the Territory, his equipages comprising every- 
thing in the shape of a vehicle, through all their varieties, from the most plainly con- 
structed buckboard to the lumbering, but comfortable and expensive, Concord coach, 
mounted on thorough braces instead of springs, and drawn by four or six horses. He 
was perfectly reckless in his driving, dashing through streams, over irrigating ditches, 
stones, and stumps like a veritable Jehu, regardless of consequences, but, as is usu- 
ally the fortune of such precipitate horsemen, rarely coming to grief. 


On the 4th of July, 1867, Maxwell, who owned an antiquated and rusty six-pound 
field howitzer, suggested to the captain of the troop stationed there the propriety of 
celebrating the day. So the old piece was dragged from its place under a clump of 
elms, where it had been hidden in the grass and weeds ever since the Mexican War 
probably, and brought near the house. The captain and Maxwell acted the réle of gun- 
ners, the former at the muzzle, the latter at the breech; the discharge was premature, 
blowing out the captain's eye and taking off his arm, while Maxwell escaped with a 
shattered thumb. As soon as the accident occurred, a sergeant was despatched to Fort 
Union on one of the fastest horses on the ranch, the faithful animal falling dead the 
moment he stopped in front of the surgeon's quarters, having made the journey of 
fifty-five miles in little more than four hours. The surgeon left the post immediately, 
arriving at Maxwell's late that night, but in time to save the officer's life, after which 
he dressed Maxwell's apparently inconsiderable wound. In a few days, however, the 
thumb grew angry-looking; it would not yield to the doctor's careful treatment, so he 
reluctantly decided that amputation was necessary. 


After an operation was determined upon, I prevailed upon Maxwell to come to the 
fort and remain with me, inviting Kit Carson at the same time, that he might assist in 
catering to the amusement of my suffering guest. Maxwell and Carson arrived at my 
quarters late in the day, after a tedious ride in the big coach, and the surgeon, in or- 
der to allow a prolonged rest on account of Maxwell's feverish condition, postponed 
the operation until the following evening. The next night, as soon as it grew dark—we 
waited for coolness, as the days were excessively hot—the necessary preliminaries 
were arranged, and when everything was ready the surgeon commenced. Maxwell de- 
clined the anaesthetic prepared for him, and sitting in a common office chair put out 
his hand, while Carson and myself stood on opposite sides, each holding an ordinary 
kerosene lamp. In a few seconds the operation was concluded, and after the silver- 
wire ligatures were twisted in their places, I offered Maxwell, who had not as yet per- 
mitted a single sigh to escape his lips, half a tumblerful of whiskey; but before I had 
fairly put it to his mouth, he fell over, having fainted dead away, while great beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead, indicative of the pain he had suffered, as the am- 
putation of the thumb, the surgeon told us then, was as bad as that of a leg. 


He returned to his ranch as soon as the surgeon pronounced him well, and Carson to 
his home in Taos. I saw the latter but once more at Maxwell's; but he was en route to 
visit me at Fort Harker, in Kansas, when he was taken ill at Fort Lyon, where he died. 
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CHAPTER XVII. - BENT'S FORTS 


The famous Bent brothers, William, George, Robert, and Charles, were French-Cana- 
dian hunters and trappers, and had been employed almost from boyhood, in the early 
days of the border, by the American Fur Company in the mountains of the Northwest. 
In 1826, almost immediately after the transference of the fur trade to the valley of the 
Arkansas, when the commerce of the prairies was fairly initiated, the three Bents and 
Ceran St. Vrain, also a French-Canadian and trapper, settled on the Upper Arkansas, 
where they erected a stockade. It was, of course, a rude affair, formed of long stakes 
or pickets driven into the ground, after the Mexican style known as jacal. The sides 
were then ceiled and roofed, and it served its purpose of a trading-post. This primi- 
tive fort was situated on the left or north bank of the river, about halfway between 
Pueblo and Canyon City, those beautiful mountain towns of to-day. Two years after- 
ward, in 1828, the proprietors of the primitive stockade in the remote wilderness 
found it necessary to move closer to the great hunting-grounds lower down the valley. 
There, about twelve miles northeast of the now thriving town of Las Animas, the 
Bents commenced the construction of a relatively large and more imposing-looking 
structure than the first. The principal material used in the new building, or rather in 
its walls, was adobe, or sun-dried brick, so common even to-day in New Mexican ar- 
chitecture. Four years elapsed before the new fort was completed, during which pe- 
riod its owners, like other trappers, lived in tents or teepees fashioned of buffalo- 
skins, after the manner of the Indians. 


When the new station was completed, it was named Fort William, in honour of 
Colonel William Bent. The colonel frequently made long trips to the remote villages of 
the Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Comanches, which were situated far to the 
south and east, on the Canadian River and its large tributaries. His miscellaneous as- 
sortment of merchandise he transported upon pack-mules to the Indian rendezvous, 
bringing back to the fort the valuable furs he had exchanged for the goods so eagerly 
coveted by the Indians. It was while on one of his trading expeditions to the Cheyenne 
nation that the colonel married a young squaw of that tribe, the daughter of the prin- 
cipal chief. William Bent was an exceptionally good man. His integrity, truthfulness 
and remarkable courage endeared him to the red and white man alike. Fort William 
prospered under his careful and just management. Both his brothers and St. Vrain 
had residence in Taos. Upon William devolved the entire charge of the busy establish- 
ment. It soon became the most popular rendezvous of the mountaineers and trap- 
pers, and in its immediate vicinity several tribes of Indians took up their temporary 
encampment. 
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William Bent and Owl Woman 


In 1852 Fort William was destroyed under the following strange circumstances: It ap- 
pears that the United States desired to purchase it. Colonel Bent had decided upon a 
price—sixteen thousand dollars—but the representatives of the War Department of- 
fered only twelve thousand, which, of course, Bent refused. Negotiations were still 
pending, when the colonel, growing tired of the red-tape of the authorities, and while 
in a mad mood, removed all his valuables from the structure, excepting some barrels 
of gunpowder, and then deliberately set fire to the old landmark. When the flames 
reached the powder, there was an explosion which threw down portions of the walls, 
but did not wholly destroy them. The remains of the once noted buildings stand to- 
day, melancholy relics of a past epoch. In the same year the indefatigable and in- 
domitable colonel determined upon erecting a much more important structure. He 
selected a site on the same side of the Arkansas, in the locality known as Big Timbers. 


The contiguous region to Fort William was in the early days a famous hunting- 
ground. It abounded in nearly every variety of animal indigenous to the mountains 
and plains, among which were the panther—the so-called California lion of to-day— 
the lynx, erroneously termed wild cat, white wolf, prairie wolf, silver-gray fox, prairie 
fox, antelope, buffalo, gray, grizzly and cinnamon bears, together with the common 
brown and black species, the red deer and the black-tail, the latter the finest venison 
in the world. Of birds there were wild turkeys, quail, and grouse, besides an endless 
variety of the smaller-sized families, not regarded as belonging to the domain of game 
in a hunter's sense. It was a veritable paradise, too, for the trappers. Its numerous 
streams and creeks were famous for beaver, otter, and mink. Scarcely an acre of the 
surrounding area within the radius of hundreds of miles but has been the scene of 
many deadly encounters with the wily red man, stories of which are still current 
among the few old mountaineers yet living. 
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The fort was six hundred and fifty miles west of Fort Leavenworth, in latitude thirty- 
eight degrees and two minutes north, and longitude one hundred and three degrees 
and three minutes west, from Greenwich. The exterior walls of the fort, whose figure 
was that of a parallelogram, were fifteen feet high and four feet thick. It was a hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet wide and divided into various compartments. On the north- 
west and southeast corners were hexagonal bastions, in which were mounted a num- 
ber of cannon. The walls of the building served as the walls of the rooms, all of which 
faced inwards on a plaza, after the general style of Mexican architecture. The roofs of 
the rooms were made of poles, on which was a heavy layer of dirt, as in the houses of 
native Mexicans to-day. The fort possessed a billiard table, that visitors might amuse 
themselves, and in the office was a small telescope with a fair range of seven miles. 


It was in a relatively fair state of preservation thirty-three years ago, but now not a 
vestige of it remains, excepting perhaps a mound of dirt, the disintegration of the 
mud bricks of which the historical structure was built. The Indians whose villages 
were located a few miles below the fort, or at least the chief men of the various tribes, 
passed much of their time within the shelter of the famous structure. They were 
bountifully fed, and everything they needed furnished them. This was purely from 
policy, however; for if their wishes were not gratified, their hunters would not bring 
in their furs to trade. The principal chiefs never failed to be present when a meal was 
announced as ready, and however scarce the provisions, the Indians must be fed. 


Uncle John Smith was one of the principal traders back in the '30's, and he was very 
successful, perhaps because he was undoubtedly the most perfect master of the 
Cheyenne language at that time in the whole mountain region. Among those who fre- 
quently came to the fort were Kit Carson, L. B. Maxwell, Uncle Dick Wooton, Baptiste 
Brown, Jim Bridger, Old Bill Williams, James Beckwourth, Shawnee Spiebuck, 
Shawnee Jake—the latter two, noted Indian trappers—besides a host of others. 


Goods brought by the traders to the rendezvous for sale to the trappers and hunters, 
although of the most inferior quality, were sold at enormously high prices. Coffee, by 
the pint-cup, which was the usual measure for everything, cost from a dollar and 
twenty cents to three dollars; tobacco a dollar and a half a plug; alcohol from two dol- 
lars to five dollars a pint; gunpowder one dollar and sixty cents a pint-cup, and all 
other articles at proportionably exorbitant rates. 


The trapper's visits to the Mexican settlements, or to the lodges of a tribe of Indians, 
for the purpose of trading, often resulted in his returning to his quiet camp with a 
woman to grace his solitary home, the loving and lonely couple as devoted to each 
other in the midst of blood-thirsty enemies, howling wolves, and panthers, as if they 
were in some quiet country village. The easy manners of the harum-scarum, reckless 
trappers at the rendezvous, and the simple, unsuspecting hearts of those nymphs of 
the mountains, the squaws, caused their husbands to be very jealous of the attentions 
bestowed upon them by strangers. Often serious difficulties arose, in the course of 
which the poor wife received a severe whipping with the knot of a lariat, or no very 
light lodge-poling at the hands of her imperious sovereign. Sometimes the affair 
ended in a more tragical way than a mere beating, not infrequently the gallant paying 
the penalty of his interference with his life. 
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About a hundred trappers were in the employ of Bent and his partners. Sometimes 
one-half of the company were off on a hunt, leaving but a small force at the fort for its 
protection, but with the small battery there its defence was considered sufficient. One 
day a trapping party, consisting of Kit Carson, "Peg-leg" Smith, and James Hobbs, to- 
gether with some Shawnee Indians, all under the lead of Carson, started out from 
Bent's Fort for the Picketwire to trap beaver. Grizzlies were very abundant in that re- 
gion then, and one of the party, named McIntire, having killed an elk the evening be- 
fore, said to Hobbs that they might stand a good chance to find a grizzly by the elk he 
had shot but had not brought in. Hobbs said that he was willing to go with him, but as 
McIntire was a very green man in the mountains, Hobbs had some doubts of depend- 
ing on him in case of an attack by a grizzly bear. 


The two men left for the ravine in which McIntire had killed the elk very early in the 
morning, taking with them tomahawks, hunting-knives, rifles, and a good dog. On ar- 
riving at the ravine, Hobbs told McIntire to cross over to the other side and climb the 
hill, but on no account to go down into the ravine, as a grizzly is more dangerous 
when he has a man on the downhill side. Hobbs then went to where he thought the 
elk might be if he had died by the bank of the stream; but as soon as he came near the 
water, he saw that a large grizzly had got there before him, having scented the animal, 
and was already making his breakfast. The bear was in thick, scrubby oak brush, and 
Hobbs, making his dog lie down, crawled behind a rock to get a favourable shot at the 
beast. He drew a bead on him and fired, but the bear only snarled at the wound made 
by the ball and started tearing through the brush, biting furiously at it as he went. 
Hobbs reloaded his rifle carefully, and as quickly as he could, in order to get a second 
shot; but, to his amazement, he saw the bear rushing down the ravine chasing McIn- 
tire, who was only about ten feet in advance of the enraged beast, running for his life, 
and making as much noise as a mad bull. He was terribly scared, and Hobbs hastened 
to his rescue, first sending his dog ahead. Just as the dog reached the bear, McIntire 
darted behind a tree and flung his hat in the bear's face, at the same time sticking his 
rifle toward him. The old grizzly seized the muzzle of the gun in his teeth, and, as it 
was loaded and cocked, it either went off accidentally or otherwise and blew the 
bear's head open, just as the dog had fastened on his hindquarters. Hobbs ran to the 
assistance of his comrade with all haste, but he was out of danger and had sat down a 
few rods away, with his face as white as a sheet, a badly frightened man. After that 
fearful scare, McIntire would cook or do anything, but said he never intended to make 
a business of bear-hunting; he had only wished for one adventure, and this one had 
satisfied him. 


(Additional Notes) In 1835 Bent married Owl Woman (Mis-stan-stur), the oldest 
daughter of White Thunder and Tail Woman, in a Cheyenne ceremony. Her father 
was an influential Cheyenne leader and medicine man. He was the tribe's "Keeper of 
the Arrows," four arrows thought to have a sacred or medicinal role. The prestige 
of his position as a medicine man meant that his daughters also had high status. 
Owl Woman As a part of the marriage ritual, Owl Woman was carried into a lodge 
which was constructed for them in the Cheyenne village near the fort, while Bent 
dispensed numerous gifts to her people. Bent later became a "Cheyenne sub-chief", 
as he was given tribal membership with his marriage to Owl Woman. The marriage 
was important for both Bent and Owl Woman's father White Thunder. For Bent, the 
marriage reinforced his relationship with the Cheyenne. 
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White Thunder believed the marriage would strengthen his alliance with Bent and 
provide protection for the Cheyenne. On a personal level, it enhanced his prestige 
within the tribe. Owl Woman and Bent had the following children, named in English 
and Cheyenne: 

Mary, named for Bent's favorite sister, was born January 22, 1838. Her Cheyenne 
name was Ho-ka. 

Robert, named for Bent's youngest brother, was born about 1840-1841. His 
Cheyenne name was Octavi-wee-his. 

George, was born July 7, 1843, named after Bent's brother. He was also named 
Ho-my-ike. He fought with the Dog Soldiers band of Cheyenne warriors after sur- 
viving the Sand Creek Massacre. 

Julia or Um-ah was born in 1847; she was named in English for Bent's oldest sis- 
ter, and married the French-Cheyenne merchant, rancher and interpreter Edmund 
Guerrier, whose father William Guerrier worked for Julia's father William Bent. 
As a successful man, Bent followed Cheyenne custom and by 1844 took Owl 
Woman's two younger sisters, Yellow Woman and Island, as secondary wives. 
He had another son with Yellow Woman: 

Charles (Charley) was born in 1845. His Cheyenne name was Pe-ki-ree, meaning 
White Hat. He fought with the Dog Soldiers band of Cheyenne warriors after sur- 
viving the Sand Creek Massacre. Charley was described and pictured in the March 
1868 edition of Harper's Magazine. 

George, Julia, and Charley all survived the Sand Creek Massacre. 

Owl Woman died in 1847 or later. In the following six years, life for the family 
changed dramatically. In 1849 a cholera epidemic swept through the Cheyenne 
tribe, killing up to half of the people, including the children's maternal grand- 
mother, Tail Woman. After this, Bent destroyed his old fort and built a new stone 
one at Big Timbers. 

Island became the primary caregiver for Owl Woman's children. She did not want 
to stay in the Bents' new stone fort, nor did she want the children there. In February 
1854, she had her lodge moved to just outside the new fort. That winter, William's 
oldest son George Bent, then age 11, was sent to Kansas City to attend an Episcopal 
boarding school. In the following years, he was separated from his family for much 
of the time in order to attend school. Island later left Bent for Joe Baraldo. 

In 1864 Yellow Woman also left Bent. She left with their son Charley Bent, then 19, 
who joined the Dog Soldiers. This group of warriors formed to retaliate for the Sand 
Creek Massacre that year, when US forces attacked and killed numerous Cheyenne. 
Adaline Harvey After Yellow Woman and Island had both left him, Bent married 
Adaline Harvey, the 20-year-old mixed-race daughter of his friend Alexander Har- 
vey, a fur trader based in Kansas City and a Blackfeet mother. He was then 60 
years old. They married on April 4, 1869, in Jackson County, Missouri. Harvey 
traded in the Upper Missouri region; his company was named Harvey, Primeau & 
Company. 

When the son George Bent met his father's new wife, he recognized Adaline Harvey 
as having been a student at his school; she was five years younger than he. They 
had both been assigned Robert Campbell as a guardian while at the boarding 
school. 

The marriage was short, as William died later that year. Pregnant at his death, 
Adaline Harvey Bent was reported to have had a daughter. Adaline Bent inherited 
her husband's property in Kansas City in 1869 and sold it in 1871. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. - PAWNEE ROCK 


That portion of the great central plains which radiates from Pawnee Rock, including 
the Big Bend of the Arkansas, thirteen miles distant, where that river makes a sudden 
sweep to the southeast, and the beautiful valley of the Walnut, in all its vast area of 
more than a million square acres, was from time immemorial a sort of debatable 
land, occupied by none of the Indian tribes, but claimed by all to hunt in; for it was a 
famous pasturage of the buffalo. 


= 


Pawnee Rock 


None of the various bands had the temerity to attempt its permanent occupancy; for 
whenever hostile tribes met there, which was of frequent occurrence, in their annual 
hunt for their winter's supply of meat, a bloody battle was certain to ensue. 
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The region referred to has been the scene of more sanguinary conflicts between the 
different Indians of the plains, perhaps, than any other portion of the continent. Par- 
ticularly was it the arena of war to the death, when the Pawnees met their hereditary 
enemies, the Cheyennes. 
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Pawnee Rock was a spot well calculated by nature to form, as it has done, an impor- 
tant rendezvous and ambuscade for the prowling Indians of the prairies, and often af- 
forded them, especially the once powerful and murderous Pawnees whose name it 
perpetuates, a pleasant little retreat or eyrie from which to watch the passing Santa 
Fe traders, and dash down upon them like hawks, to carry off their plunder and their 
scalps. Through this once dangerous region, close to the silent Arkansas, and running 
under the very shadow of the rock, the Old Trail wound its course. Now, at this point, 
it is the actual road-bed of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, so strangely 
are the past and present transcontinental highways connected here. 


Who, among bearded and grizzled old fellows like myself, has forgotten that most 
sensational of all the miserably executed illustrations in the geographies of fifty years 
ago, "The Santa Fe Traders attacked by Indians"? The picture located the scene of the 
fight at Pawnee Rock, which formed a sort of nondescript shadow in the background 
of a crudely drawn representation of the dangers of the Trail. If this once giant sen- 
tinel of the plains might speak, what a story it could tell of the events that have hap- 
pened on the beautiful prairie stretching out for miles at its feet! 


In the days when the Santa Fe trade was at its height, the Pawnees were the most for- 
midable tribe on the eastern central plains, and the freighters and trappers rarely es- 
caped a skirmish with them either at the crossing of the Walnut, Pawnee Rock, the 
Fork of the Pawnee, or at Little and Big Coon creeks. For hundreds of years it wit- 
nessed nothing but battle and death, and almost every yard of brown sod at its base 
covered a skeleton. Pawnee Rock received its name in a baptism of blood, but there 
are many versions as to the time and sponsors. It was there that Kit Carson killed his 
first Indian, and from that fight, as he told me himself, the broken mass of red sand- 
stone was given its distinctive title. It was late in the spring of 1826; Kit was then a 
mere boy, only seventeen years old, and as green as any boy of his age who had never 
been forty miles from the place where he was born. Colonel Ceran St. Vrain, then a 
prominent agent of one of the great fur companies, was fitting out an expedition des- 
tined for the far-off Rocky Mountains, the members of which, all trappers, were to 
obtain the skins of the buffalo, beaver, otter, mink, 
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and other valuable fur-bearing animals that then roamed in immense numbers on the 
vast plains or in the hills, and were also to trade with the various tribes of Indians on 
the borders of Mexico. Carson joined this expedition, which was composed of twenty- 
six mule wagons, some loose stock, and forty-two men. The boy was hired to help 
drive the extra animals, hunt game, stand guard, and to make himself generally use- 
ful, which, of course, included fighting Indians if any were met with on the long route. 


The expedition left Fort Osage one bright morning in May in excellent spirits, and in 
a few hours turned abruptly to the west on the broad Trail to the mountains. The 
great plains in those early days were solitary and desolate beyond the power of de- 
scription; the Arkansas River sluggishly followed the tortuous windings of its treeless 
banks with a placidness that was awful in its very silence; and who so traced the wan- 
derings of that stream with no companion but his own thoughts, realized in all its in- 
tensity the depth of solitude. Despite its loneliness, however, there was then, and ever 
has been for many men, an infatuation for those majestic prairies that once experi- 
enced is never lost, and it came to the boyish heart of Kit, who left them but with life, 
and full of years. There was not much variation in the eternal sameness of things dur- 
ing the first two weeks, as the little train moved day after day through the wilderness 
of grass, its ever-rattling wheels only intensifying the surrounding monotony. Occa- 
sionally, however, a herd of buffalo was discovered in the distance, their brown, 
shaggy sides contrasting with the never-ending sea of verdure around them. Then 
young Kit, and two or three others of the party who were detailed to supply the team- 
sters and trappers with meat, would ride out after them on the best of the extra 
horses which were always kept saddled and tied together behind the last wagon for 
services of this kind. Kit, who was already an excellent horseman and a splendid shot 
with the rifle, would soon overtake them, and topple one after another of their huge 
fat carcasses over on the prairie until half a dozen or more were lying dead. The ten- 
der humps, tongues, and other choice portions were then cut out and put in a wagon 
which had by that time reached them from the train, and the expedition rolled on. 


So they marched for about three weeks, when they arrived at the crossing of the Wal- 
nut, where they saw the first signs of Indians. They had halted for that day; the mules 
were unharnessed, the camp-fires lighted, and the men just about to indulge in their 
refreshing coffee, when suddenly half a dozen Pawnees, mounted on their ponies, 
hideously painted and uttering the most demoniacal yells, rushed out of the tall grass 
on the river-bottom, where they had been ambushed, and swinging their buffalo- 
robes, attempted to stampede the herd picketed near the camp. The whole party were 
on their feet in an instant with rifles in hand, and all the Indians got for their trouble 
were a few well-deserved shots as they hurriedly scampered back to the river and over 
into the sand hills on the other side, soon to be out of sight. The expedition travelled 
sixteen miles next day, and camped at Pawnee Rock, where, after the experience of 
the evening before, every precaution was taken to prevent a surprise by the Indians. 
The wagons were formed into a corral, so that the animals could be secured in the 
event of a prolonged fight; the guards were drilled by the colonel, and every man slept 
with his rifle for a bed-fellow, for the old trappers knew that the Indians would never 
remain satisfied with their defeat on the Walnut, but would seize the first favourable 
opportunity to renew their attack. At dark the sentinels were placed in position, and 
to young Kit fell the important post immediately in front of the south face of the 
Rock, nearly two hundred yards from the corral. 
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The next morning about daylight, a band of Pawnees attacked the train in earnest, 
and kept the little command busy all that day, the next night, and until the following 
midnight, nearly three whole days, the mules all the time being shut in the corral 
without food or water. At midnight of the second day the colonel ordered the men to 
hitch up and attempt to drive on to the crossing of Pawnee Fork, thirteen miles dis- 
tant. They succeeded in getting there, fighting their way without the loss of any of 
their men or animals. The Trail crossed the creek in the shape of a horseshoe, or 
rather, in consequence of the double bend of the stream as it empties into the Arkan- 
sas, the road crossed it twice. 


The steep banks of the Pawnee Fork Crossing near Fort Dodge, 
Kansas, made this one of the most difficult crossings on the trail. 


In making this passage, dangerous on account of its crookedness, Kit said many of 
the wagons were badly mashed up; for the mules were so thirsty that their drivers 
could not control them. 


I witnessed a spirited encounter between a small band of Cheyennes and Pawnees in 
the fall of 1867. It occurred on the open prairie north of the mouth of the Walnut, and 
not a great distance from Pawnee Rock. Both tribes were hunting buffalo, and when 
they, by accident, discovered the presence of each other, with a yell that fairly shook 
the sand dunes on the Arkansas, they rushed at once into the shock of battle. That 
night, in a timbered bend of the Walnut, the victors had a grand dance, in which 
scalps, ears, and fingers of their enemies, suspended by strings to long poles, were 
important accessories to their weird orgies around their huge camp-fires. 
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CHAPTER XIX. - FOOLING STAGE ROBBERS 


The Wagon Mound, so called from its resemblance to a covered army-wagon, is a 
rocky mesa forty miles from Point of Rocks, westwardly. The stretch of the Trail from 
the latter to the mound has been the scene of some desperate encounters, only ex- 
ceeded in number and sanguinary results by those which have occurred in the region 
of Pawnee Rock, the crossing of the Walnut, Pawnee Fork, and Cow Creek. 


One of the most remarkable stories of this Wagon Mound country dealt with the 
nerve and bravery exhibited by John L. Hatcher in defence of his life, and those of the 
men in his caravan, about 1858. Hatcher was a noted trader and merchant of New 
Mexico. He was also celebrated as an Indian fighter, and his name was a terror to the 
Indians who infested the settlements of New Mexico and raided the Trail. 


He left Taos, where he then resided, in the summer, with his caravan loaded with furs 
and pelts destined for Westport Landing; to be forwarded from there to St. Louis, the 
only market for furs in the far West. His train was a small one, comprising about fif- 
teen wagons and handled by about as many men, including himself. At the date of his 
adventure the Indians were believed to be at peace with everybody; a false idea, as 
Hatcher well knew, for there never was such a condition of affairs as absolute immu- 
nity from their attacks. While it might be true that the old men refrained for a time 
from starting out on the war-path, there were ever the vastly greater number of rest- 
less young warriors who had not yet earned their eagle feathers, who could not be 
controlled by their chiefs, and who were always engaged in marauding, either among 
the border settlements or along the line of the Trail. 
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When Hatcher was approaching the immediate vicinity of Wagon Mound, with his 
train strung out in single column, to his great astonishment there suddenly charged 
on him from over the hill about three hundred Indians, all feather-bedecked and 
painted in the highest style of Indian art. As they rode toward the caravan, they gave 
the sign of peace, which Hatcher accepted for the time as true, although he knew 
them well. However, he invited the head men to some refreshment, as was usual on 
such occasions in those days, throwing a blanket on the ground, on which sugar in 
abundance was served out. The sweet-toothed warriors helped themselves liberally, 
and affected much delight at the way they were being treated; but Hatcher, with his 
knowledge of the Indian character, was firm in the belief that they came for no other 
purpose than to rob the caravan and kill him and his men. They were Comanches, 
and one of the most noted chiefs of the tribe was in command of the band, with some 
inferior chiefs under him. I think it was Old Wolf, a very old man then, whose raids 
into Texas had made his name a terror to the Mexicans living on the border. 


While the chiefs were eating their saccharine lunch, Hatcher was losing no time in 
forming his wagons into a corral, but he told his friends afterward that he had no idea 
that either he or any of his men would escape; only fifteen or sixteen men against 
over three hundred merciless Indians, and those the worst on the continent, and a 
small corral—the chances were totally hopeless! Nothing but a desperate action could 
avail, and maybe not even that. Hatcher, after the other head men had finished eat- 
ing, asked the old chief to send his young warriors away over the hill. They were all 
sitting close to one of the wagons, Old Wolf, in fact, leaning against the wheel resting 
on his blanket, with Hatcher next him on his right. Hatcher was so earnest in his ap- 
peal to have the young men sent away, that both the venerable villain and his other 
chiefs rose and were standing. Without a moment's notice or the slightest warning, 
Hatcher reached with his left hand and grabbed Old Wolf by his scalp-lock, and with 
his right drew his butcher-knife from its scabbard and thrust it at the throat of the 
chief. All this was done in an instant, as quick as lightning; no one had time to move. 
The situation was remarkable. The little, wiry man, surrounded by eight or nine of the 
most renowned warriors of the dreaded Comanches, stood firm; everybody was 
breathless; not a word did the Indians say. Hatcher then said again to Old Wolf, in 
the most determined manner: "Send your young men over the hill at once, or I'll kill 
you right where you are!" holding on to the hair of the Indian with his left hand and 
keeping the knife at his throat. The other Indians did not dare to make a move; they 
knew what kind of a man Hatcher was; they knew he would do as he had said, and 
that if they attempted a rescue he would kill their favourite chief in a second. 


Old Wolf shook his head defiantly in the negative. Hatcher repeated his order, getting 
madder all the time: "Send your young men over the hill; I tell you!" Old Wolf was 
still stubborn; he shook his head again. Hatcher gave him another chance: "Send your 
young men over the hill, I tell you, or I'll scalp you alive as you are!" Again the chief 
shook his head. Then Hatcher, still holding on the hair of his stubborn victim, com- 
menced to make an incision in the head of Old Wolf, for the determined man was 
bound to carry out his threat; but he began very slowly. 


As the chief felt the blood trickle down his forehead, he weakened. He ordered his 
next in command to send the young men over the hill and out of sight. The order was 
repeated immediately to the warriors, who were astonished spectators of the strange 
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scene, and they quickly mounted their horses and rode away over the hill as fast as 
they could thump their animals’ sides with their legs, leaving only five or six chiefs 
with Old Wolf and Hatcher. Hatcher held on like grim death to the old chief's head, 
and immediately ordered his men to throw the robes out of the wagons as quickly as 
they could, and get inside themselves. This was promptly obeyed, and when they were 
all under the cover of the wagon sheets, Hatcher let go of his victim's hair, and, with a 
last kick, told him and his friends that they could leave. They went off, and did not re- 
turn. 


Thirty years ago last August, I was riding from Fort Larned to Fort Union, New Mex- 
ico, in the overland coach. I had one of my clerks with me; we were the only passen- 
gers, and arrived at Fort Dodge, which was the commencement of the "long route," at 
midnight. There we changed drivers, and at the break of day were some twenty-four 
miles on our lonely journey. The coach was rattling along at a breakneck gait, and I 
saw that something was evidently wrong. Looking out of one of the doors, I noticed 
that our Jehu was in a beastly state of intoxication. It was a most dangerous portion 
of the Trail; the Indians were not in the best of humours, and an attack was not at all 
improbable before we arrived at the next station, Fort Lyon. I said to my clerk that 
something must be done; so I ordered the driver to halt, which he did willingly, got 
out, and found that, notwithstanding his drunken mood, he was very affable and dis- 
posed to be full of fun. I suggested that he get inside the coach and lie down to sleep 
off his potations, to which he readily assented, while I and my clerk, after snugly fix- 
ing him on the cushions, got on the boot, I taking the lines, he seizing an old trace- 
chain, with which he pounded the mules along; for we felt ourselves in a ticklish 
predicament should we come across any of the brigands of the plains, on that lonely 
route, with the animals to look out for, and only two of us to do the fighting. 


Suddenly we saw sitting on the bank of the Arkansas River, about a dozen rods from 
the Trail, an antiquated-looking Indian with his war-bonnet on, and armed with a 
long lance and his bow and arrows. We did not care a cent for him, but I thought he 
might be one of the tribe's runners, lying in wait to discover the condition of the 
coach—whether it had an escort, and how many were riding in it, and that then he 
would go and tell how ridiculously small the outfit was, and swoop down on us with a 
band of his colleagues, that were hidden somewhere in the sand hills south of the 
river. He rose as we came near, and made the sign, after he had given vent to a series 
of "How's!" that he wanted to talk; but we were not anxious for any general conversa- 
tion with his Indian majesty just then, so my clerk applied the trace-chain more vig- 
orously to the tired mules, in order to get as many miles between him and the coach 
as we could before he could get over into the sand hills and back. It was, fortunately, a 
false alarm; the old warrior perhaps had no intentions of disturbing us. We arrived at 
Fort Lyon in good season, with our valorous driver absolutely sobered, requesting me 
to say nothing about his accident, which, of course, I did not. 


(Note) Wagon Mound is a village in Mora County, New Mexico. It is named after 
and located at the foot of a butte called Wagon Mound, which was a landmark for 
covered wagon trains and traders going up and down the Santa Fe Trail and is now 
Wagon Mound National Historic Landmark. It was previously an isolated ranch 
that housed four families that served as local traders. The shape of the mound is 
said to resemble a Conestoga wagon. 
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CHAPTER XX. - A DESPERATE RIDE 


On the bank of the Walnut were stationed three hundred unassigned recruits of the 
Third Wisconsin Cavalry, under the command of Captain Conkey. This point was 
rightly regarded as one of the most important on the whole overland route; for near it 
passed the favourite highway of the Indians on their yearly migrations north and 
south, in the wake of the strange elliptical march of the buffalo far beyond the Platte, 
and back to the sunny knolls of the Canadian. This primitive cantonment which grew 
rapidly in strategical importance, was two years later made quite formidable defen- 
sively, and named Fort Zarah, in memory of the youngest son of Major General Cur- 
tis, who was killed by guerillas somewhere south of Fort Scott, Kansas, while escort- 
ing General James G. Blunt, of frontier fame during the Civil War. 


Captain Henry Booth, during the year above mentioned, was chief of cavalry and in- 
specting officer of the military district of the Upper Arkansas, the western geographi- 
cal limits of which extended to the foot-hills of the mountains. One day he received an 
order from the head-quarters of the department to make a special inspection of all 
the outposts on the Santa Fe Trail. He was stationed at Fort Riley at the time, and the 
evening the order arrived, active preparations were immediately commenced for his 
extended and hazardous trip across the plains. 


Lieutenant Hallowell, of the Ninth Wisconsin Bat- 
tery, was to accompany him, and both officers went 
at once to their quarters, took down from the walls, 
where they had been hanging idly for weeks, their 
rifles and pistols, and carefully examined and 
brushed them up for possible service in the dreary 
Arkansas bottom. Camp-kettles, until late in the 
night, sizzled and sputtered over crackling log-fires; 
for their proposed ride beyond the settlements de- 
manded cooked rations for many a weary day. All 
the preliminaries arranged, the question of the 
means of transportation was determined, and, curi- 
ously enough, it saved the lives of the two officers in 
the terrible gauntlet they were destined to run. Hal- 
lowell was a famous whip, and prided himself upon 
the exceptionally fine turnout which he daily drove 
among the picturesque hills around the fort. 
"Booth," said he in the evening, "let's not take a 
great lumbering ambulance on this trip; if you will 
get a good way-up team of mules from the quartermaster, we'll use my light rig, and 
we'll do our own driving." To this proposition Booth readily assented, procured the 
mules, and, as it turned out, they were a "good way-up team." 


Hallowell had a set of bows fitted to his light wagon, over which was thrown an army- 
wagon-sheet, drawn up behind with a cord, similar to those of the ordinary emigrant 
outfit to be seen daily on the roads of the Western prairies. A round hole was neces- 
sarily left in the rear end, serving the purpose of a lookout. Two grip-sacks, contain- 
ing their dress uniforms, a box of crackers and cheese, meat and sardines, together 
with a bottle of anti-snake bite, made up the principal freight for the long journey, 
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and in the clear cold of the early morning they rolled out of the gates of the fort, es- 
corted by Company L, of the Eleventh Kansas, commanded by Lieutenant Van 
Antwerp. The company of one hundred mounted men acting as escort was too formi- 
dable a number for the Indians, and not a sign of one was seen as the dangerous flats 
of Plum Creek and the rolling country beyond were successively passed, and early in 
the afternoon the cantonment on Walnut Creek was reached. At this important out- 
post Captain Conkey's command was living in a rude but comfortable sort of a way, in 
the simplest of dugouts, constructed along the right bank of the stream; the officers, a 
little more in accordance with military dignity, in tents a few rods in rear of the line of 
huts. 


The morning after the arrival of the inspecting officers a rigid examination of all the 
appointments and belongings of the place was made, and, as an immense amount of 
property had accumulated for condemnation, when evening came the books and pa- 
pers were still untouched; so that branch of the inspection had to be postponed until 
the next morning. After dark, while sitting around the camp-fire, discussing the war, 
telling stories, etc., Captain Conkey said to Booth: "Captain, it won't require more 
than half an hour in the morning to inspect the papers and finish up what you have to 
do; why don't you start your escort out very early, so it won't be obliged to trot after 
the ambulance, or you to poke along with it? You can then move out briskly and make 
time.” Booth, acting upon what he thought at the time an excellent suggestion, in a 
few moments went over the creek to Lieutenant Van Antwerp's camp, to tell him that 
he need not wait for the wagon in the morning, but to start out early, at half-past six, 
in advance. According to instructions, the escort marched out of camp at daylight 
next morning, while Booth and Hallowell remained to finish their inspection. It was 
soon discovered, however, that either Captain Conkey had underrated the amount of 
work to be done, or misjudged the inspecting officers’ ability to complete it in a cer- 
tain time; so almost three hours elapsed after the cavalry had departed before the 
task ended. 


At last everything was closed up, much to Hallowell's satisfaction, who had been chaf- 
ing under the vexatious delay ever since the escort left. When all was in readiness, the 
little wagon drawn up in front of the commanding officer's quarters, and farewells 
said, Hallowell suggested to Booth the propriety of taking a few of the troops sta- 
tioned there to go with them until they overtook their own escort, which must now be 
several miles on the Trail to Fort Larned. Booth asked Captain Conkey what he 
thought of Hallowell's suggestion. Captain Conkey replied: "Oh! there's not the slight- 
est danger; there hasn't been an Indian seen around here for over ten days.” If either 
Booth or Hallowell had been as well acquainted with the methods and character of 
the plains Indians then as they afterward became, they would have insisted upon an 
escort; but both were satisfied that Captain Conkey knew what he was talking about, 
so they concluded to push on. 


Jumping into their wagon, Lieutenant Hallowell took the reins and away they went 
rattling over the old log bridge that used to span the Walnut at the crossing of the Old 
Santa Fe Trail, as light of heart as if riding to a dance. The morning was bright and 
clear with a stiff breeze blowing from the northwest, and the Trail was frozen hard in 
places, which made it very rough, as it had been cut up by the travel of the heavily 
laden caravans when it was wet. 
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The next mile or two was passed, and still they saw no buffalo between the Trail and 
the Arkansas, though nothing more was said by either regarding the suspicious cir- 
cumstance, and they rode rapidly on. When they had gone about five or six miles 
from the Walnut, Booth, happening to glance toward the river, saw something that 
looked strangely like a flock of turkeys. He watched them intently for a moment, 
when the objects rose up and he discovered they were horsemen. He grasped Hallow- 
ell by the arm, directing his attention to them, and said, "What are they?" Hallowell 
gave a hasty look toward the point indicated, and replied, "Indians! by George!" and 
immediately turning the mules around on the Trail, started them back toward the 
cantonment on the Walnut at a full gallop. "Hold on!" said Booth to Hallowell when 
he understood the latter's movement; "maybe it's part of our escort." "No! no!" 
replied Hallowell. "I know they are Indians; I've seen too many of them to be mis- 
taken." "Well," rejoined Booth, "I'm going to know for certain"; so, stepping out on 
the foot-board, and with one hand holding on to the front bow, he looked back over 
the top of the wagon-sheet. They were Indians, sure enough; they had fully emerged 
from the ravine in which they had hidden, and while he was looking at them they 
were slipping off their buffalo robes from their shoulders, taking arrows out of their 
quivers, drawing up their spears, and making ready generally for a red-hot time. 


While Booth was intently regarding the movements of the Indians, Hallowell inquired 
of him: "They're Indians, aren't they, Booth?" "Yes," was Booth's answer, "and they're 
coming down on us like a whirlwind." "Then I shall never see poor Lizzie again!" said 
Hallowell. He had been married only a few weeks before starting out on this trip, and 
his young wife's name came to his lips. "Never mind Lizzie," responded Booth; "let's 
get out of here!" He was as badly frightened as Hallowell, but had no bride at Riley, 
and, as he tells it, "was selfishly thinking of himself only, and escape." In answer to 
Booth's remark, Hallowell, in a firm, clear voice, said: "All right! You do the shooting, 
and I'll do the driving," and suiting the action to the words, he snatched the whip out 
of Booth's hand, slipped from the seat to the front of the wagon, and commenced 
lashing the mules furiously. Booth then crawled back, pulled out one of his revolvers, 
crept, or rather fell, over the "lazy-back" of the seat, and reaching the hole made by 
puckering the wagon-sheet, looked out of it, and counted the Indians; thirty-four 
feather-bedecked, paint-bedaubed Indians, as vicious a set as ever scalped a white 
man, swooping down on them like a hawk upon a chicken. 


Hallowell, between his yells at the mules, cried out, "How far are they off now, 
Booth?" for of course he could see nothing of what was going on in his rear. Booth 
replied as well as he could judge of the distance, while Hallowell renewed his yelling 
at the animals and redoubled his efforts with the lash. Noiselessly the Indians gained 
on the little wagon, for they had not as yet uttered a whoop, and the determined 
driver, anxious to know how far the red devils were from him, again asked Booth. The 
latter told him how near they were, guessing at the distance, from which Hallowell 
gathered inspiration for fresh cries and still more vigorous blows with his whip. 
Booth, all this time, was sitting on the box containing the crackers and sardines, 
watching the rapid approach of the cut-throats, and seeing with fear and trembling 
the ease with which they gained upon the little mules. Once more Hallowell made his 
stereotyped inquiry of Booth; but before the latter could reply, two shots were fired 
from the rifles of the Indians, accompanied by a yell that was demoniacal enough to 
cause the blood to curdle in one's veins. 
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Hallowell yelled at the mules, and Booth yelled too; for what reason he could not tell, 
unless to keep company with his comrade, who plied the whip more mercilessly than 
ever upon the poor animals' backs, and the wagon flew over the rough road, nearly 
upsetting at every jump. In another moment the bullets from two of the Indians' rifles 
passed between Booth and Hallowell, doing no damage, and almost instantly the In- 
dians charged upon them, at the same time dividing into two parties, one going on 
one side and one on the other, both delivering a volley of arrows into the wagon as 
they rode by. 


Just as the Indians rushed past the wagon, Hallowell cried out to Booth, "Cap, I'm 
hit!" and turning around to look, Booth saw an arrow sticking in Hallowell's head 
above his right ear. His arm was still plying the whip, which was going on unceasingly 
as the sails of a windmill, and his howling at the mules only stopped long enough to 
answer, "Not much!" in response to Booth's inquiry of "Does it hurt?" as he grabbed 
the arrow and pulled it out of his head. The Indians had by this time passed on, and 
then, circling back, prepared for another charge. Down they came, again dividing as 
before into two bands, and delivering another shower of arrows. Hallowell ceased his 
yelling long enough to cry out, "I'm hit once more, Cap!" Looking at the plucky driver, 
Booth saw this time an arrow sticking over his left ear, and hanging down his back. 
He snatched it out, inquiring if it hurt, but received the same answer: "No, not much." 
Both men were now yelling at the top of their voices; and the mules were jerking the 
wagon along the rough trail at a fearful rate, frightened nearly out of their wits at the 
sight of the Indians and the terrible shouting and whipping of the driver. 


Booth crawled to the back end of the wagon again, looked out of the hole in the cover, 
and saw the Indians moving across the Trail, preparing for another charge. One old 
fellow, mounted on a black pony, was jogging along in the centre of the road behind 
them, but near enough and evidently determined to send an arrow through the puck- 
ered hole of the sheet. In a moment the Indian stopped his pony and let fly. Booth 
dodged sideways—the arrow sped on its course, and whizzing through the opening, 
struck the black-walnut "lazy-back" of the seat, the head sticking out on the other 
side, and the sudden check causing the feathered end to vibrate rapidly with a vro-o- 
o-ing sound. With a quick blow Booth struck it, and broke the shaft from the head, 
leaving the latter embedded in the wood. As quickly as possible, Booth rushed to the 
hole and fired his revolver at the old devil, but failed to hit him. While he was trying 
to get in another shot, an arrow came flying through from the left side of the Trail, 
and striking him on the inside of the elbow, or "crazy-bone," so completely benumbed 
his hand that he could not hold on to the pistol, and it dropped into the road with one 
load still in its chamber. Just then the mules gave an extraordinary jump to one side, 
which jerked the wagon nearly from under him, and he fell sprawling on the end- 
gate, evenly balanced, with his hands on the outside, attempting to clutch at some- 
thing to save himself! Seeing his predicament, the Indians thought they had him sure, 
so they gave a yell of exultation, supposing he must tumble out, but he didn't; he for- 
tunately succeeded in grabbing one of the wagon-bows with his right hand and pulled 
himself in; but it was a close call. 


While all this was going on, Hallowell had not been neglected by the Indians; about a 
dozen of them had devoted their time to him, but he never flinched. Just as Booth 
had regained his equilibrium and drawn his second revolver from its holster, 
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Hallowell yelled to him: "Right off to your right, Cap, quick!" Booth tumbled over the 
back of the seat, and, clutching at a wagon-bow to steady himself, he saw, "off to the 
right," an Indian who was in the act of letting an arrow drive at Hallowell; it struck 
the side of the box, and at the same instant Booth fired, scaring the red devil badly. 
Back over the seat again he rushed to guard the rear, only to find a young buck riding 
close to the side of the wagon, his pony running in the deep path made by the ox-driv- 
ers in walking alongside of their teams. Putting his left arm around one of the wagon- 
bows to prevent his being jerked out, Booth quietly stuck his revolver through the 
hole in the sheet; but before he could pull the trigger, the Indian flopped over on the 
off side of his pony, and nothing could be seen of him excepting one arm around his 
animal's neck and from the knee to the toes of one leg. Booth did not wait for him to 
ride up; he could almost hit the pony's head with his hand, so close was he to the 
wagon. Booth struck at the beast several times, but the Indian kept him right up in 
his place by whipping him on the opposite of his neck. Presently the plucky Indian's 
arm began to move. Booth watched him intently, and saw that he had fixed an arrow 
in his bow under the pony's shoulder; just as he was on the point of letting go the 
bowstring, with the head of the arrow not three feet from Booth's breast as he leaned 
out of the hole, the latter struck frantically at the weapon, dodged back into the 
wagon, and up came the Indian. Whenever Booth looked out, down went the Indian 
on the other side of his pony, to rise again in a moment, and Booth, afraid to risk 
himself with his head and breast exposed at this game of hide and seek, drew sud- 
denly back as the Indian went down the third time, and in a second came up; but this 
was once too often. Booth had not dodged completely into the wagon, nor dropped 
his revolver, and as the Indian rose he fired. 


The Indian was naked to the waist; the ball struck him in the left nipple, the blood 
spirted out of the wound, his bow and arrows and lariat, with himself, rolled off the 
pony, falling heavily on the ground, and with one convulsive contraction of his legs 
and an "Ugh!" he was as dead as a stone. "I've killed one of 'em!" called out Booth to 
Hallowell, as he saw his victim tumble from his pony. "Bully for you, Cap!" came Hal- 
lowell's response as he continued his shouting, and the blows of that tireless whip fell 
incessantly on the backs of the poor mules. After he had killed the warrior, Booth 
kept his seat on the cracker box, watching to see what the Indians were going to do 
next, when he was suddenly interrupted by Hallowell's crying out to him: "Off to the 
right again, Cap, quick!" and, whirling around instantly, he saw an Indian within 
three feet of the wagon, with his bow and arrow almost ready to shoot; there was no 
time to get over the seat, and as he could not fire so close to Hallowell, he cried to the 
latter: "Hit him with the whip! Hit him with the whip!" The lieutenant diverted one of 
the blows intended for the mules, and struck the Indian fairly across the face. The 
whip had a knot in the end of it to prevent its unravelling, and this knot must have hit 
the Indian squarely in the eye; for he dropped his bow, put both hands up to his face, 
rubbed his eyes, and digging his heels into his pony's sides was soon out of range of a 
revolver; but, nevertheless, he was given a parting shot as a sort of salute. 


A terrific yell from the rear at this moment caused both Booth and Hallowell to look 
around, and the latter to inquire: "What's the matter now, Booth?" "They are coming 
down on us like lightning," said he; and, sure enough, those who had been prancing 
around their dead comrade were tearing along the Trail toward the wagon with a 
more hideous noise than when they began. 
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Hallowell yelled louder than ever and lashed the mules more furiously still, but the 
Indians gained upon them as easily as a blooded racer on a common farm plug. Sepa- 
rating as before, and passing on each side of the wagon, they delivered another volley 
of bullets and arrows as they rushed on. When this charge was made, Booth drew 
away from the hole in the rear and turned toward the Indians, but forgot that as he 
was sitting, with his back pressed against the sheet, his body was plainly outlined on 
the canvas. When the Indians dashed by Hallowell cried out, "I'm hit again, Cap!" and 
Booth, in turning around to go to his relief, felt something pulling at him; and glanc- 
ing over his left shoulder he discovered an arrow sticking into him and out through 
the wagon-sheet. 


With a jerk of his body, he tore himself loose, and going to Hallowell, asked him 
where he was hit. "In the back," was the reply; where Booth saw an arrow extending 
under the "lazy-back" of the seat. Taking hold of it, Booth gave a pull, but Hallowell 
squirmed so that he desisted. "Pull it out!" cried the plucky driver. Booth thereupon 
took hold of it again, and giving a jerk or two, out it came. He was thoroughly fright- 
ened as he saw it leave the lieutenant's body; it seemed to have entered at least six 
inches, and the wound appeared to be a dangerous one. Hallowell, however, did not 
cease for a moment belabouring the mules, and his yells rang out as clear and defiant 
as before. After extracting the arrow from Hallowell's back, Booth turned again to the 
opening in the rear of the wagon to see what new tricks the devils were up to, when 
Hallowell again called out, "Off to the left, Cap, quick!" Rushing to the front as soon 
as possible, Booth saw one of the Indians in the very act of shooting at Hallowell from 
the left side of the wagon, not ten feet away. The last revolver was empty, but some- 
thing had to be done at once; so, levelling the weapon at him, Booth shouted "Bang! 
you son-of-a-gun!" Down the Indian ducked his head; rap, rap, went his knees 
against his pony's sides, and away he flew over the prairie! 


Back to his old place in the rear tumbled Booth, to load his revolver. The cartridges 
they used in the army in those days were the old-fashioned kind made of paper. Bit- 
ing off one end, he endeavoured to pour the powder into the chamber of the pistol; 
but as the wagon was tumbling from side to side, and jumping up and down, as it 
fairly flew over the rough Trail, more fell into the bottom of the wagon than into the 
revolver. Just as he was inserting a ball, Hallowell yelled, "To the left, Cap, quick!" 
Over the seat Booth piled once more, and there was another Indian with his bow and 
arrow all ready to pinion the brave lieutenant. Pointing his revolver at him, Booth 
yelled as he had at the other, but this Indian had evidently noticed the first failure, 
and concluded there were no more loads left; so, instead of taking a hasty departure, 
he grinned demoniacally and endeavoured to fix the arrow in his bow. Booth rose up 
in the wagon, and grasping hold of one of its bows with his left hand, seized the re- 
volver by the muzzle, and with all the force he could muster hurled it at the impudent 
brute. It was a Remington, its barrel octagon-shaped, with sharp corners, and when it 
was thrown, it turned in the air, and striking the Indian muzzle-first on the ribs, cut a 
long gash. "Ugh!" he grunted, as, dropping his bow and spear, he flung himself over 
the side of his pony, and away he went across the prairie. Only one revolver remain- 
ing now, and that empty, with the Indians still howling around the apparently 
doomed men like so many demons! 
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Booth fell over the seat, as was his usual fate whenever he attempted to get to the 
back of the wagon, picked up the empty revolver, and tried to load it; but before he 
could bite the end of a cartridge, Hallowell yelled, "Cap, I'm hit again!" 


"Where this time?" inquired Booth, anxiously. "In the hand," replied Hallowell; and, 
looking around, Booth noticed that although his right arm was still thrashing at the 
now lagging mules with as much energy as ever, through the fleshy part of the thumb 
was an arrow, which was flopping up and down as he raised and lowered his hand in 
ceaseless efforts to keep up the speed of the almost exhausted animals. "Let me pull it 
out," said Booth, as he came forward to do so. "No, never mind," replied Hallowell; 
"can't stop! can't stop!" and up and down went the arm, and flip, flap, went the arrow 
with it, until finally it tore through the flesh and fell to the ground. Along they 
bowled, the Indians yelling, and the occupants of the little wagon defiantly answering 
them, while Booth continued to struggle desperately with that empty pistol, in his 
vain efforts to load it. In another moment Hallowell shouted, "Booth, they are trying 
to crowd the mules into the sunflowers!" Alongside of the Trail huge sunflowers had 
grown the previous summer, and now their dry stalks stood as thick as a cane-brake; 
if the wagon once got among them, it would be impossible for the mules to keep up 
their gallop. The Indians seemed to realize this; for one huge old fellow kept riding 
alongside the off mule, throwing his spear at him and then jerking it back with the 
thong, one end of which was fastened to his wrist. The near mule was constantly 
pushed further and further from the Trail by his mate, which was jumping frantically, 
scared out of his senses by the Indian. At this perilous juncture, Booth stepped out on 
the foot-board of the wagon, and, holding on by a bow, commenced to kick the fright- 
ened mule vigorously, while Hallowell pulled on one line, whipping and yelling at the 
same time; so together they succeeded in forcing the animals back into the Trail. 


The Indians kept close to the mules in their efforts to force them into the sunflowers, 
and Booth made several attempts to scare the old fellow that was nearest by pointing 
his empty revolver at him, but he would not scare; so in his desperation Booth threw 
it at him. He missed the old brute, but hit his pony just behind its rider's leg, which 
started the animal into a sort of a stampede; his ugly master could not control him, 
and thus the immediate peril from the persistent cuss was delayed. Now the pair were 
absolutely without firearms of any kind, with nothing left except their sabres and 
valises, and the Indians came closer and closer. In turn the two swords were thrown 
at them as they came almost within striking distance; then followed the scabbards, as 
the howling fiends surrounded the wagon and attempted to spear the mules. Fortu- 
nately their arrows were exhausted. The cantonment on the Walnut was still a mile 
and a half away, and there was nothing for our luckless travellers to do but whip and 
kick, both of which they did most vigorously. Hallowell sat as immovable as the 
Sphinx, excepting his right arm, which from the moment they had started on the back 
trail had not once ceased its incessant motion. Happening to cast his eyes back on the 
Trail, Booth saw to his dismay twelve or fifteen of the Indians coming up on the run 
with fresh energy, their spears poised ready for action, and he felt that something 
must be done very speedily to divert them; for if these added their number to those 
already surrounding the wagon, the chances were they would succeed in forcing the 
mules into the sunflowers, and his scalp and Hallowell's would dangle at the belt of 
the leader. 
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Glancing around in the bottom of the wagon for some kind of weapon, his eye fell on 
the two valises containing the dress-suits. He snatched up his own, and threw it out 
while the pursuers were yet five or six rods in the rear. The Indians noticed this new 
trick with a great yell of satisfaction, and the moment they arrived at the spot where 
the valise lay, all dismounted; one of them, seizing it by the two handles, pulled with 
all his strength to open it, and when he failed, another drew a long knife from under 
his blanket and ripped it apart. He then put his hand in, pulling out a sash, which he 
began to wind around his head, like a negress with a bandanna, letting the tassels 
hang down his back. While he was thus amusing himself, one of the others had taken 
out a dress-coat, a third a pair of drawers, and still another a shirt, which they pro- 
ceeded to put on, meanwhile dancing around and howling. Booth told Hallowell of 
the sacrifice of the valise, and said, "I'm going to throw out yours." 


"All right," replied Hallowell; "all we want is time." So out it went on the Trail, and 
shared the same fate as the other. The lull in hostilities caused by their outstripping 
their pursuers gave the almost despairing men time to talk over their situation. Hal- 
lowell said he did not propose to be captured and then butchered or burned at the 
pleasure of the Indians. He said to Booth: "If they kill one of the mules, and so stop 
us, let's kick, strike, throw dirt or anything, and compel them to kill us on the spot." 
So it was agreed, if the worst came to the worst, to stand back to back and fight. Dur- 
ing this discussion the arm of Hallowell still plied the effective lash, and they drew 
perceptibly nearer the camp, and as they caught the first glimpse of its tents and 
dugouts, hope sprang up within them. The mules were panting like a hound after a 
deer; wherever the harness touched them, it was white with lather, and it was evident 
they could keep on their feet but a short time longer. Would they hold out until the 
bridge was reached? The whipping and the kicking had but little effect on them now. 
They still continued their gallop, but it was slower and more laboured than before. 
The Indians who had torn open the valises had not returned to the chase, and al- 
though there were still a sufficient number of the fiends pursuing to make it interest- 
ing, they did not succeed in spearing the mules, as at every attempt the plucky ani- 
mals would jump sideways or forward and evade the impending blow. 


The little log bridge was reached; the Indians had all retreated, but the valorous Hal- 
lowell kept the mules at their fastest pace. The bridge was constructed of half-round 
logs, and of course was extremely rough; the wagon bounded up and down enough to 
shake the teeth out of one's head as the little animals went flying over it. Booth called 
out to Hallowell, "No need to drive so fast now, the Indians have all left us"; but he 
replied, "I ain't going to stop until I get across"; and down came the whip, on sped the 
mules, not breaking their short gallop until they were pulled up in front of Captain 
Conkey's quarters. The rattling of the wagon on the bridge was the first intimation the 
garrison had of its return. The officers came running out of their tents, the enlisted 
men poured out of their dugouts like a lot of ants, and Booth and Hallowell were sur- 
rounded by their friends in a moment. Captain Conkey ordered his bugler to sound 
"Boots and Saddles," and in less than ten minutes ninety troopers were mounted, and 
with the captain at their head started after the Indians. When Hallowell tried to rise 
from his seat so as to get out every effort only resulted in his falling back. Some one 
stepped around to the other side to assist him, when it was discovered that the skirt 
of his overcoat had worked outside of the wagon-sheet and hung over the edge, and 
that three or four of the arrows fired at him by the Indians had struck the side of the 
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wagon, and, passing through the flap of his coat, had pinned him down. Booth pulled 
the arrows out and helped him up; he was pretty stiff from sitting in his cramped po- 
sition so long, and his right arm dropped by his side as if paralysed. Booth stood look- 
ing on while his comrade's wounds were being dressed, when the adjutant asked him: 
"What makes you shrug your shoulder so?" He answered, "I don't know; something 
makes it smart." 


The officer looked at him and said, "Well, I don't wonder; I should think it would 
smart; here's an arrow-head sticking into you,” and he tried to pull it out, but it would 
not come. Captain Goldsborough then attempted it, but was not any more successful. 
The doctor then told them to let it alone, and he would attend to Booth after he had 
done with Hallowell. When he examined Booth's shoulder, he found that the arrow- 
head had struck the thick portion of the shoulder-blade, and had made two complete 
turns, wrapping itself around the muscles, which had to be cut apart before the sharp 
point could be withdrawn. 


Booth was not seriously hurt. Hallowell, however, had received two severe wounds; 
the arrow that had lodged in his back had penetrated almost to his kidneys, and the 
wound in his thumb was very painful, not so much from the simple impact of the ar- 
row as from the tearing away of the muscle by the shaft while he was whipping his 
mules; his right arm, too, was swollen terribly, and so stiff from the incessant use of it 
during the drive that for more than a month he required assistance in dressing and 
undressing. 


The mules who had saved their lives were of small account after their memorable 
trip; they remained stiff and sore from the rough road and their continued forced 
speed. Booth and Hallowell went out to look at them the next morning, as they hob- 
bled around the corral, and from the bottom of their hearts wished them well. Cap- 
tain Conkey's command returned to the cantonment about midnight. But one Indian 
had been seen, and he was south of the Arkansas in the sand hills. The next morning 
a scouting-party of forty men, under command of a sergeant, started out to scour the 
country toward Cow Creek, northeast from the Walnut. 


As I have stated, the troopers stationed at the cantonment on the Walnut were mostly 
recruits. Now the cavalry recruit of the old regular army on the frontier, thirty or forty 
years ago, mounted on a great big American horse and sent out with well-trained 
comrades on a scout after the hostile Indians of the plains, was the most helpless in- 
dividual imaginable. Coming fresh from some large city probably, as soon as he ar- 
rived at his station he was placed on the back of an animal of whose habits he knew as 
little as he did of the differential calculus; loaded down with a carbine, the muzzle of 
which he could hardly distinguish from the breech; a sabre buckled around his waist; 
a couple of enormous pistols stuck in his holsters; his blankets strapped to the cantle 
of his saddle, and, to complete the hopelessness of his condition in a possible en- 
counter with a Indian enemy who was ever on the alert, he was often handicapped by 
a camp-kettle or two, a frying-pan, and ten days' rations. 


No wonder this doughty representative of Uncle Sam's power was an easy prey for 
"Poor Lo," who, when he caught the unfortunate soldier away from his command and 
started after him, must have laughed at the ridiculous appearance of his enemy, with 
both hands glued to the pommel of his saddle, his hair on end, his sabre flying and 
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striking his horse at every jump as the animal tore down the trail toward camp, while 
the Indian, rapidly gaining, in a few minutes had the scalp of the hapless rider dan- 
gling at his belt, and another of the "boys in blue" had joined the majority. 


The scouting-party had proceeded about four or five miles, when one of the corporals 
asked permission for himself and a recruit to go over to the Upper Walnut to find out 
whether they could discover any signs of Indians. While they were carelessly riding 
along the big curve which the northern branch of the Walnut makes at that point, 
there suddenly sprang from their ambush in the timber on the margin of the stream 
about three hundred Indians, whooping and yelling. The two troopers of course, im- 
mediately whirled their horses and started down the creek toward the camp, hotly 
pursued by the howling Indians. 


The corporal was an excellent rider; a well-trained and disciplined soldier, having 
seen much service on the plains. He led in the flight, closely followed by the unfortu- 
nate recruit, who had been enlisted but a short time. Not more than an eighth of a 
mile had been covered, when the corporal heard his companion exclaim,—"Don't 
leave me! Don't leave me!" Looking back, the corporal saw that the poor recruit was 
losing ground rapidly; his horse was rearing and plunging, making very little head- 
way, while his rider was jerking and pulling on the bit, 


a curb of the severest kind. Perceiving the strait his comrade was in, the corporal 
reined up for a moment and called out,—"Let him go! Let him go! Don't jerk on the 
bit so!" The Indians were gaining ground rapidly, and in another moment the corpo- 
ral heard the recruit again cry out,—"Oh! Don't—" Realizing that it would be fatal to 
delay, and that he could be of no assistance to his companion, already killed and 
scalped, he leaned forward on his horse, and sinking his spurs deep in the animal's 
flanks fairly flew down the valley, with the three hundred Indians close in his wake. 


The officers at the camp were sitting in their tents when the sentinel on post No. 1 
fired his piece, upon which all rushed out to learn the cause of the alarm; for there 
was no random shooting in those days allowed around camp or in garrison. Looking 
up the valley of the Walnut, they could see the lucky corporal, with his long hair 
streaming in the wind, and his heels rapping his horse's sides, as he dashed over the 
brown sod of the winter prairie. 


The corporal now slackened his pace, rode up to the commanding officer's tent, re- 
ported the affair, and then was allowed to go to his own quarters for the rest he so 
much needed. 


Captain Conkey immediately ordered a mounted squad, accompanied by an ambu- 
lance, to go up the creek to recover the body of the unfortunate recruit. The party 
were absent a little over an hour, and brought back with them the remains of the dead 
soldier. He had been shot with an arrow, the point of which was still sticking out 
through his breast-bone. His scalp had been torn completely off, and the lapels of his 
coat and the legs of his trousers carried away by the Indians. He was buried the next 
morning with military honours, in the little graveyard on the bank of the Walnut, 
where his body still rests in the dooryard of the ranch. 
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CHAPTER XXI. - HANCOCK'S EXPEDITION 


In the spring of 1867, General Winfield Scott Hancock, who then commanded the 
military division of the Missouri, with headquarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, or- 
ganized an expedition against the Indians of the great plains, which he led in person. 
With him was General Custer, second ranking officer, from whom I quote the story of 
the march and some of the incidents of the raid. 


Winfield Scott Hancock 


General Hancock, with the artillery and six companies of infantry, arrived at Fort Ri- 
ley, Kansas, the last week in March, where he was joined by four companies of the 
Seventh Cavalry, commanded by the intrepid Custer. From Fort Riley the expedition 
marched to Fort Harker, seventy-two miles farther west, on the Smoky Hill, where 
the force was increased by the addition of two more troops of cavalry. Remaining 
there only long enough to replenish their commissary supplies, the march was di- 
rected to Fort Larned on the Old Santa Fe Trail. On the 7th of April the command 
reached the latter post, accompanied by the agent of the Comanches and Kiowas; at 
the fort the agent of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Apaches was waiting for the ar- 
rival of the general. The agent of the three last-mentioned tribes had already sent 
runners to the head chiefs, inviting them to a grand council which was to assemble 
near the fort on the 10th of the month, and he requested General Hancock to remain 
at the fort with his command until that date. 
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(Notes from other sources) In 1866, on President Grant's recommendation, 
Hancock was promoted to major general and was transferred, later that year, to com- 
mand of the military Department of the Missouri, which included the states of Mis- 
souri and Kansas and the territories of Colorado and New Mexico. Hancock reported 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and took up his new posting. Soon after arriving, he 
was assigned by General Sherman to lead an expedition to negotiate with the 
Cheyenne and Sioux, with whom relations had worsened since the Sand Creek mas- 
sacre. 

The negotiations got off to a bad start, and after Hancock ordered the burning of an 
abandoned Cheyenne village in central Kansas, relations became worse than when 
the expedition had started. The official report to the President by the Indian Peace 
Commission found that the actions of George Custer and other subordinates just after 
Hancock's arrival led to an instigation of violent reprisals by the Native Americans. 


Orders were then given to surround the village and capture the Indians remaining. 
The order was obeyed, but the chiefs and warriors had departed. The only persons 
found were an old Sioux and an idiotic girl of eight or nine years of age. It afterwards 
appeared that the person of this girl had been violated, from which she soon died. 
The Indians were gone, and the report spread that she had been a captive among 
them, and they had committed this outrage before leaving. The Indians say that she 
was an idiotic Cheyenne girl, forgotten in the confusion of flight, and if violated, it 
was not by them. 

The next morning General Custer, under orders, stated in pursuit of the Indians with 
his cavalry, and performed a campaign of great labor and suffering, passing over a 
vast extent of country, but seeing no hostile Indians. When the fleeing Indians 
reached the Smoky Hill they destroyed a station and killed several men. A courier 
having brought this intelligence to General Hancock, he at once ordered the Indian 
village, of about 300 lodges, together with the entire property of the tribes, to be 
burned. 


The Indian now became an outlaw -- not only the Cheyennes and Sioux, but all the 
tribes on the plains. The superintendent of an express company, Cottrell, issued a cir- 
cular order to the agents and employees of the company in the following language: 
"You will hold no communications with Indians whatever. If Indians come within 
shooting distance, shoot them. Show them no mercy, for they will show you none." 
This was in the Indian country. He closes by saying: "General Hancock will protect 
you and our property." 


Whether war existed previous to that time seems to have been a matter of doubt even 
with General Hancock himself. From that day forward no doubt on the subject was 
entertained by anybody. The Indians were then fully aroused, and no more deter- 
mined war has ever been waged by them. The evidence taken tends to show that we 
have lost many soldiers, besides a larger number of settlers, on the frontier. The most 
valuable trains belonging to individuals, as well as to government, among which was 
a government train of ammunition, were captured by those wild horsemen. Stations 
were destroyed. Hundreds of horses and mules were taken, and found in their posses- 
sion when we met them in council; while we are forced to believe that their entire loss 
since the burning of their village consists of six men killed. 
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The Kiowas and Comanches, it will be seen, deny the statement of Jones in every par- 
ticular. They say that no war party came in at the time stated, or at any other time, af- 
ter the treaty of 1865. They deny that they killed any Negro soldiers, and positively as- 
sert that no Indian was ever known to scalp a Negro. In the latter statement they are 
corroborated by all the tribes and by persons who know their habits; and the records 
of the adjutant general's office fail to show the loss of the 17 Negro soldiers, or any 
soldiers at all. They deny having robbed Jones or insulted Page or Tappan. 


Tappan's testimony was taken, in which he brands the whole statement of Jones as 
false, and declares that both he and Page so informed Major Douglas within a few 
days after Jones made his affidavit. We took the testimony of Major Douglas, in 
which he admits the correctness of Tappan's statement, but, for some reason unex- 
plained, he failed to communicate the correction to General Hancock. The threats to 
take the horses and attack the posts on the Arkansas were made in a vein of jocular 
bravado, and not understood by any one present at the time to possess the least im- 
portance. The case of the Box family has already been explained, and this completes 
the case against the Kiowas and Comanches, who are exculpated by the united testi- 
mony of all the tribes from any share in the late troubles. 


The Cheyennes admit that one of their young men in a private quarrel, both parties 
being drunk, killed a New Mexican at Fort Zarah. Such occurrences are so frequent 
among the whites on the plains that ignorant Indians might be pardoned for partici- 
pating, if it be done merely to evidence their advance in civilization. The Indians 
claim that the Spaniard was in fault, and further protest that no demand was ever 
made for the delivery of the Indian. The Arapahoes admit that a party of their young 
men, with three young warriors of the Cheyennes, returning from an excursion 
against the Utes, attacked the train of Mr. Weddell, of New Mexico, during the month 
of March, and they were gathering up the stock when the war commenced. 


Though this recital should prove tedious, it was thought necessary to guard the future 
against the errors of the past. We would not blunt the vigilance of military men in the 
Indian country, but we would warn them against the acts of the selfish and unprinci- 
pled, who need to be watched as well as the Indian. The origin and progress of this 
war are repeated in nearly all Indian wars. The history of one will suffice for many. 
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CHAPTER XXII. - INVASION OF THE RAILROAD 


The tourist who to-day, in a palace car, surrounded by all the conveniences of our 
American railway service, commences his tour of the prairies at the Missouri River, 
enters classic ground the moment the train leaves the muddy flood of that stream on 
its swift flight toward the golden shores of the Pacific. 


A few miles west of Topeka, the capital of Kansas, when the train reaches the little 
hamlet of Wakarusa, the track of the railroad commences to follow the route of the 
Old Santa Fe Trail. At that point, too, the Oregon Trail branches off for the heavily 
timbered regions of the Columbia. After some hours' rapid travelling, if our tourist 
happens to be a passenger on the "California Limited,” the swift train that annihilates 
distance, he will pass by towns, hamlets, and immense cattle ranches, stopping only 
at county-seats, and enter the justly famous Arkansas valley at the city of Hutchinson. 
The Old Trail now passes a few miles north of this busy place, which is noted for its 
extensive salt works, nor does the railroad again meet with it until the site of old Fort 
Zarah is reached, forty-seven miles west of Hutchinson, though it runs nearly parallel 
to the once great highway at varying distances for the whole detour. 


The ruins of the once important military post may be seen from the car-windows on 
the right, as the train crosses the iron bridge spanning the Walnut, and here the Old 
Trail exactly coincides with the railroad. Three miles westward from the classic little 
Walnut the Old Trail ran through what is now the Court House Square of the town of 
Great Bend; it may be seen from the station, and on that very spot occurred the terri- 
ble fight of Captains Booth and Hallowell in 1864. Thirteen miles further mountain- 
ward, on the right of the railroad, not far from the track, stands all that remains of the 
once dreaded Pawnee Rock. It lies just beyond the limits of the little hamlet bearing 
its name. It would not be recognized by any of the old plainsmen were they to come 
out of their isolated graves; for it is only a disintegrated, low mass of sandstone now, 
utilized for the base purposes of a corral, in which the village herd of milch cows lie 
down at night and chew their cuds, such peaceful transformation has that great civi- 
lizer, the locomotive, wrought in less than two decades. Another five or six miles, and 
the train crosses Ash Creek, which, too, was once one of the favourite haunts of the 
Pawnee and Comanche on their predatory excursions, in the days when the mules 
and horses of passing freight caravans excited their cupidity. A short whirl again, and 
the town of Larned, lying peacefully on the Arkansas and Pawnee Fork, is reached. 
Immediately opposite the centre of the street through which the railroad runs, and 
which was also the course of the Old Trail, lying in the Arkansas River, close to its 
northern bank, is a small thickly-wooded island, now reached by a bridge, that is fa- 
mous as the battle-ground of a terrible conflict thirty years ago, between the Pawnees 
and Cheyennes, hereditary enemies, in which the latter tribe was cruelly defeated. 


The railroad bridge crosses Pawnee Fork at the precise spot where the Old Trail did. 
This locality has been the scene of some of the bloodiest encounters between the vari- 
ous tribes of Indians themselves, and between them and the freight caravans, the 
overland coaches, and every other kind of outfit that formerly attempted the passage 
of the now peaceful stream. In fact, the whole region from Walnut Creek to the mouth 
of the Pawnee, which includes in its area Ash Creek and Pawnee Rock, seemed to be 
the greatest resort for the Indians, who hovered about the Santa Fe Trail for the sole 
purpose of robbery and murder. 
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It was a very lucky caravan or coach, indeed, that passed through that portion of the 
route without being attacked. All the once dangerous points of the Old Trail having 
been successively passed—Cow Creek, Big and Little Coon, and Ash Creek, Fort 
Dodge, Fort Aubrey, and Point of Rocks—the tourist arrives at last at the foot-hills. At 
La Junta the railroad separates into two branches; one going to Denver, the other on 
to New Mexico. Here, a relatively short distance to the northwest, on the right of the 
train, may be seen the ruins of Bent's Fort, the tourist having already passed the site 
of the once famous Big Timbers, a favourite winter camping-ground of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes; but everywhere around him there reigns such perfect quiet and pas- 
toral beauty, he might imagine that the peaceful landscape upon which he looks had 
never been a bloody arena. I suggest to the lover of nature that he should cross the 
Raton Range in the early morning, or late in the afternoon; for then the magnificent 
scenery of the Trail over the high divide into New Mexico assumes its most beautiful 
aspect. 


In approaching the range from the Old Trail, or now from the railroad, their snow- 
clad peaks may be seen at a distance of sixty miles. In the era of caravans and pack- 
trains, for hour after hour, as they moved slowly toward the goal of their ambition, 
the summit of the fearful pathway on the divide, the huge forms of the mountains 
seemed to recede, and yet ascend higher. On the next day's journey their outlines ap- 
peared more irregular and ragged. The progress of the weary-footed mules or oxen 
was now through ravines and around rocks; up narrow paths which the melting 
snows have washed out; sometimes between beetling cliffs, often to their very edge, 
where hundreds of feet below the Trail the tall trees seemed diminished into shrubs. 
Then again the road led over an immense broad terrace, for thousands of yards 
around, with a bright lake gleaming in the refracted light, and brilliant Alpine plants 
waving their beautiful flowers on its margin. Still the coveted summit appeared so far 
off as to be beyond the range of vision, and it seemed as if, instead of ascending, the 
entire mass underneath had been receding, like the mountains of ice over which Arc- 
tic explorers attempt to reach the pole. Now the tortuous Trail passed through snow- 
wreaths which the winds had eddied into indentations; then over bright, glassy sur- 
faces of ice and fragments of rocks, until the pinnacle was reached. 
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In going through the Raton Pass, the Old Santa Fe Trail meandered up a steep valley, 
enclosed on either side by abrupt hills covered with pine and masses of gray rock. The 
road ran along the points of varying elevations, now in the stony bed of Raton Creek, 
which it crossed fifty-three times, the sparkling, flitting waters of the bubbling stream 
leaping and foaming against the animals’ feet as they hauled the great wagons of the 
freight caravans over the tortuous passage. The creek often rushed rapidly under 
large flat stones, lost to sight for a moment, then reappearing with a fresh impetus 
and dashing over its flinty, uneven bed until it mingled with the pure waters of Le 
Purgatoire. 


Raton Pass 
Still ascending, the scenery assumed a bolder, rougher cast; then sudden turns gave 
you hurried glimpses of the great valley below. A gentle dell sloped to the summit of 
the pass on the west, then, rising on the east by a succession of terraces, the bald, 
bare cliff was reached, overlooking the whole region for many miles, and this is Raton 
Peak. The extreme top of this famous peak was only reached after more than an 
hour's arduous struggle. On the lofty plateau the caravans and pack-trains rested 
their tired animals. Here, too, the lonely trapper, when crossing the range in quest of 
beaver, often chose this lofty spot on which to kindle his little fire and broil juicy 
steaks of the black-tail deer, the finest venison in the world; but before he indulged in 
the savoury morsels, if he was in the least superstitious or devout, or inspired by the 
sublime scene around him, he lighted his pipe, and after saluting the elevated ridge 
on which he sat by the first whiff of the fragrant kinnikinick, Indian-fashion, he in 
turn offered homage in the same manner to the sky above him, the earth beneath, 
and to the cardinal points of the compass, and was then prepared to eat his solitary 
meal in a spirit of thankfulness. 
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Far below this magnificent vantage-ground lies the valley of the Rio Las Animas Per- 
didas. On the other verge of the great depression rise the peerless, everlastingly snow- 
wreathed Spanish Peaks. 


s said are “Breasts Of the Earth” 


os 


Spanish Peaks which Indian 


All around you snow-clad mountains lift their serrated crowns above the horizon, 
dim, white, and indistinct, like icebergs seen at sea by moonlight; others, nearer, 
more rugged, naked of verdure, and irregular in contour, seem to lose their lofty sum- 
mits in the intense blue of the sky. 


In this wonderful locality, both Pike's Peak and the snowy range over two hundred 
miles from our point of observation really seem to the uninitiated as if a brisk walk of 
an hour or two would enable one to reach them, so deceptive is the atmosphere of 
these elevated regions. About two miles from the crest of the range, yet over seven 
thousand feet above the sea-level, in a pretty little depression about as large as a 
medium-sized corn-field, Uncle Dick Wooton lived, and here, too, was his toll-gate. 
The veteran mountaineer erected a substantial house of adobe, after the style of one 
of the old-time Southern plantation residences, a memory, perhaps, of his youth, 
when he raised tobacco in his father's fields in Kentucky. 


In 1872 the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad entered the valley of the Upper 
Arkansas. Twenty-four years ago, on a delicious October afternoon, I stood on the ab- 
solutely level plateau at the mouth of Pawnee Fork where that historic creek de- 
bouches into the great river. The remembrance of that view will never pass from my 
memory, for it showed a curious temporary blending of two distinct civilizations. 
One, the new, marking the course of empire in its restless march westward; the other, 
that of the aboriginal, which, like a dissolving view, was soon to fade away and be for- 
gotten. 


It was the beginning of the end; on the 9th of February, 1880, the first train over the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad arrived at Santa Fe and the Old Trail as a 
route of commerce was closed forever. The once great highway is now only a picture 
in the memory of the few who have travelled its weary course, following the windings 
of the silent Arkansas, on to the portals that guard the rugged pathway leading to the 
shores of the blue Pacific. 


END — “The Old Santa Fe Trail — Wagons Ho!” 
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